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PREFACE. 



Reader, this enchiridion, I present 
thee with, is the fruit of solitude: a 
school few care to learn in, though- 
none instructs us better. Some parts 
of it are the result of serious reflection; 
others the flashings of lucid intervals ; 
written for private satisfaction, and 
now published for a help to human 
conduct. 

The author blesseth God for his re- 
tirement, and kisses that gentle hand 
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4 PREFACE. 

wTiich led him into it; for though it 
should prove, barren to the world, it 
can never do so to him. 

He has now had some time he could 
•call his own, a property he was never 
;80 much master of before; in which he 
has taken a view of himself and the 
world; and observed wherein he hath 
hit and missed the mark ; what might 
have been done, what mended, and 
what avoided, in his human conduct, 
together with the omissions and ex- 
cesses of others, as well societies and 
governments, as private families and 
persons. And he verily thinks, were 
he to live over his life again, he could 
not only, with God's grace, serve him, 
but his neighbor and himself, better 
than be hath done, and have seven 
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years of his time to spare. And yet^. 
perhaps, he hath not been the worst ox 
the idlest man in the world ; nor is he 
the oldest. And this is the rather said, 
that it might quicken thee, reader, to 
lose none of the time that is yet thine. 

There is nothing of which we are apt 
to be so lavish as of time, and about 
which we ought to be more solicitous ; 
since without it we can do nothing in 
this world. Time is what we want 
most, but what, alas! we use worst; 
and for which God will certainly most 
strictly reckon "with us, when time 
shall be no more. 

It is of that moment to us in refer- 
ence to both worlds, that I can hardly 
wish any man better, than that he 
would seriously consider what he does 
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with his time; how and to what end 
Tie employs it; and what returns he 
makes to God, his neighbor, and him- 
iself for it. Will he never have a 
ledger for this; this, the greatest wis- 
•dom and work of life ? 

To come but once into the world, 
tind trifle away our true enjpyment of 
it, and of ourselves in it, is lamentable 
indeed. This one reflection would 
yield a thinking person great instruc- 
tion. And, since nothing below man 
can so think, man, in being thought- 
less, must needs fall below himself. 
And that, to be sure, such do, as are 
unconcerned in the use of their most 
precious time. 

This is but too evident, if we will 
allow ourselves to consider, that there 
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is hardly any thing we take by the 
right end, or improve to its just advan- 
tage. 

We understand little of the works of 
God, either in nature or grace. We 
pursue false knowledge, and mistake 
education extremely. We are violent 
in our affections, confused and im- 
methodical in our whole life ; making 
that a burthen, which was given for a 
blessing, and so of little comfort to 
ourselves or others ; misapprehending 
the true notion of happiness, and so 
missing of the right use of life, and 
way of happy living. 

And until we are persuaded to stop, 
and step a little aside, out of the noisy 
crowd and incumbering hurry of the 
world, and calmly take a prospect of 
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things, it will be impossible we should 
be able to make a right judgment of 
ourselves, or know our own misery. 
But after we have made the just reck- 
onings which retirement will help us to, 
we shall begin to think the world in 
great measure mad, and that we have 
been in a sort of Bedlam all this while. 
Reader, whether young or old, think 
it not too soon or too late to turn over 
the leaves of thy past life : and be sure 
to fold down where any passage of it 
may affect thee: and bestow thy re- 
mainder of time, to correct those faults 
in thy future conduct, be it in relation 
to this or the next life. What thou 
wouldst do, if what thou hast done 
were to do again, be sure to do as long 
as thou livest, upon the like occasions. 
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Our resolutions seem to be vigorous, 
as often as we reflect upon our past 
errors \ but, alas ! they are apt to flag 
again upon fresh temptations to the 
same things. 

The author does not pretend to de- 
liver thee an exact piece ; his business 
not being ostentation, but charity. It 
is miscellaneous in the matter of it, 
and by no means artificial in the com- 
posure. But it contains hints, that 
may serve thee for texts to preach to 
thyself upon, and which comprehend 
much of the course of human life: 
since whether thou art parent or child, 
prince or subject, master or servant, 
single or married, public or private, 
mean or honorable, rich or poor, pros- 
perous or improsperous, in peace or 
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controversy, in business or solitude; 
whatever be thy inclination or aversion, 
practice or duty, thou wilt find some- 
thing not unsuitably said for thy di- 
rection and advantage. Accept and 
improve what deserves thy notice ; the 
rest excuse, and place to account of 
good-will to thee and the whole crea- 
tion of God. 
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Ignorance. 

1. It is admirable to consider how 
many millions of people come into and 
go out of the world, ignorant of them- 
selves, and of the world they have 
lived in. 

2. If one went to see Windsor-Cas- 
tle, or Hampton-Court, it would be 
strange not to observe and remember 
the situation, the building, the gardens, 
fountains, etc., that make up the beauty 

and pleasure of such a seat. And yet 
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few people know themselves: no, not 
their own bodies, the houses of their 
minds, the most curious structure of 
the world ; a living, walking taberna- 
cle ; nor the world of which it was 
made, and out of which it is fed; 
which would be so much our benefit, 
as well as our jjleasure, to know. We 
cannot doubt of tliis when we are told 
that the " invisible things of God are 
brought to light by the things that are 
seen ;" and consequently we read our 
duty in them, as often as we look upon 
them, to Him that is the great and wise 
Author of them, if we look as we 
should do. 

3. The world is certainly a great and 
stately volume of natural things, find 
may be not improperly styled the 
hieroglyphics of a better; but, alas, 
how very few leaves of it do we seri- 
ously turn over I This ought to be the 
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subject of the education of our 3'outh ; 

who, at twenty, when they should be 

fit for business, know little or nothing 

of it. 

Education. 

4. We are in pain to make them 
scholars, but not men ; to talk, rather 
than to know; which is true canting. 

5. The first thing obvious to children 
is what is sensible ; and that we make 
ho part of their rudiments. 

6. We press their memory too soon, 
and puzzle, strain, and load them with 
words and rules to know grammar and 
rhetoric, and a strange tongue or two, 
that it is ten to one may never be use- 
ful to them; leaving their natural 
genius to mechanical, and physical or 
natural knowledge uncultivated and 
neglected ; which would be of exceed- 
ing use and pleasure to them through 
the whole course of their lives. 
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7. To be sure, languages are not to 
be despised or neglected; but, things 
are still to be preferred. 

8. Children had rather be making of 
tools and instruments of play; shap- 
ing, drawing, framing, and building, 
etc., than getting some rules of propri- 
ety of speech by heart : and those also 
would follow with more judgment, and 
less trouble and time. 

9. It were happy if we studied na- 
ture more in natural things; and acted 
according to nature: whose rules are 
few, plain, and most reasonable. 

10. Let us begin where she begins, 
go her pace, and close always where 
she ends, and we cannot miss of being 
good naturalists. 

11. The creation would not be longer 
a riddle to us. The heavens, earth, 
and waters, with their respective, vari- 
ous, and numerous inhabitants, their 
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productions, natures, seasons, sympa- 
thies, and antipathies, their use, benefit, 
and pleasure, would be better under- 
stood by us; and an eternal wisdom, 
power, majesty, and goodness, very 
conspicuous to us, through those sensi- 
ble and passing forms : the world wear- 
ing the mark of its Maker, whose stamp 
is everywhere visible, and the charac- 
ters very legible to the children of 
wisdom. 

12. And it would go a great way to 
caution and direct people in their use 
of the world, that they were better 
studied and known in the creation of it. 

13. For how could men find the con- 
fidence to abuse it, while they should 
see the great Creator stare them in the 
fiace, in all and every part thereof. 

14. Their ignorance makes them in- 
sensible ; and to that insensibility may 
be ascribed their hard usage of several 
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parts of this noble creation : that has 
the stamp and voice of a Deity every- 
where, and in everything, to the ob- 
serving. 

15. It is pity therefore that books 
have not been composed for youth, by 
some curious and careful naturalists, 
and also mechanics, in the Latin 
tongue, to be used in schools, that they 
might learn things with words : things 
obvious and familiar to them, and 
tv'hich would make the tongue easier 
to be obtained by them. 

16. Many able gardeners and hus- 
bandmen are ignorant of the reason of 
their calling ; as most artificers are of 
the reason of their own rules that gov- 
ern their excellent worktrian^hip. But 
a naturalist and mechjinic of this sort 
is master of the reason of both ; and 
might be of the practice too, if his 
industry kept pace with his ypecula- 
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tion : which were very commendable ; 
and without which he cannot be said 
to be a complete naturalist or mechanic. 

17. Finally, if man be the index or 
epitome of the world, as philosophers 
tell us, we have only to read ourselves 
well, to be learned in it. But because 
there is nothing we less regard than 
the characters of the Power that made 
us, which are so clearly written upon 
us, and the world he has given us, and 
can best tell us what we are and should 
be, we are even strangers to our own 
genius : the glass in which we should 
see that true, instructing, and agreeable 
variety, which is to be observed in 
nature, to the admiration of that wisr 
dom, and adoration of that power, 
which made us all. 

Pride. 

18. And yet we are very apt to be 
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full of ourselves, instead of Him that 
made what we so much value; and but 
for whom we can have no reason to 
value ourselves. For we have nothing 
that we can call our own ; no, not our- 
selves : for we are all but tenants, and 
at will too, of the great Lord of our- 
eelves, and the rest of this great farm, 
the world that we live upon. 

19. But, methinks, we cannot answer 
it to ourselves, as well as our Maker, 
that we should live and die ignorant of 
ourselves, and thereby of him, and the 
obligations we are under to him for 
ourselves. 

20. If the worth of a gift sets the 
obligation, and directs the return of 
the party that receives it, he that is 
ignorant of it, will be at a loss to value 
it, and the giver for it. 

21. Here is man in his ignorance of 
himself: he knows not how to estimate 
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his Creator, because he knows not how 
to value his creation- If we consider 
his make, and lovely conipositure, the 
several stories of his wonderful struc- 
ture, his divers members, their order, 
function, and dependency ; the instru- 
ments of food, the vessels of digestion, 
the several transmutations it passes, 
and how nourishment is carried and 
diffused throughout the whole body, by 
most intricate and imperceptible pas- 
sages ; how the animal spirit is thereby 
refreshed, and, with an unspeakable 
dexterity and motion, sets all parts at 
work to feed themselves ; and, last of all, 
how the rational soul is seated in the 
animal, as its proper house, as is the 
animal in the body ; I say, if this rare 
fabric alone were but considered by us, 
with all the rest by which it is fed and 
comforted, surely man would have a 
more reverent sense of the power, wis- 
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dom, and goodness of God, and of that 
duty he owes to him for it. But if he 
would be acquainted with his own 
soul, its noble faculties, its union with 
the body, its nature and end, and the 
providences by which the whole frame 
of humanity is preserved, he would 
admire and adore his good and great 
God. But man is become a strange 
contradiction to himself; but it is of 
himself; not being by constitution, but 
corruption, such. 

22. He would have others obey him, 
even his own kind; but he will not 
obey God, that is so much above him, 
and who made him. 

23. He will lose none of his author- 
ity ; no, not bate an ace of it. He is 
humorsome to his wife, beats his chil- 
dren, is angry with his servants, strict 
with his neighbors, revenges all af- 
fronts to the extremity ; but, alas ! for- 
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gets all the while that he is the man ; 
and is more in arrear to God that is so 
very patient with him, than they are 
to him, with whom he is so strict and 
impatient. 

24. He is curious to wash, dress, 
and perfume his body, but careless of 
his soul; the one shall have many 
hours, the other not so many minutes ; 
this shall have three or four new suits 
a year, but that must wear its old 
clothes still. 

25. If he be to receive or see a great 
man, how nice and anxious is he 
that all things be in order ; and with 
what respect and address does he 
approach and m^ke his court ! But to 
God, how dry apd formal, and con- 
strained in his devotion ! 

26. In his prayers he says, "Thy 
will be done ; " but means his own ; at 
least acts so. 
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27. It is too frequent to begin ^ith 
God and end with the world. But he 
is the good man's beginning and end, 
his Alpha and Omega. 

Luxury. 

28. Such is now become our deli- 
cacy, that we will not eat ordinary 
meat, nor drink small, palled liquor; 
we must have the best, and the best- 
cooked for our bodies, while our souls 
feed on empty or corrupted things. 

29. In short, man is spending all 
upon a bare house, and hath little or 
no furniture within to recommend it ; 
which is preferring the cabinet to the 
jewel, a lease of seven years before an 
inheritance. So absurd a thing is 
man, after all his proud pretences to 
wit and understanding. 
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Inconsideration. 

30. The want of due consideration is 
the cause of all the unhappiness man - 
brings upon himself. For his second 
thoughts rarely agree with the first; 
which pass not without a considerable 
retrenchment or correction. And yet 
that sensible warning is, too frequently, 
not precaution enough for his future 
conduct. 

31. Well may we say, "Our infeli- 
city is of ourselves;" since there is 
nothing we do that we should not do, 
but we know it and yet do it. • 

Disappointrnent and Resignation. 

32. For disappointments, that come 
not by our own folly, the}^ are the 
trials or corrections of heaven: and it 
is our own fault, if they prove not our- 
advantage. 

33. To repine at them does not meiid 
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the matter: it is only to grumble at our 
Creator. But to see the hand of God 
in them with an humble submission 
to his will, is the way to turn our 
water into wine, and engage the great- 
est love and mercy on our side. 

34. We must needs disorder our- 
selves, if we only look at our losses. 
But if we consider how little we 
deserve what is left, our passion will 
cool, and our murmurs will turn into 
thankfulness. 

35. If our hairs fall not to the ground, 
less do we, or our substance, without 
God's providence. 

36. Nor can we fall below the arms 
of God, how low soever it be we fall. 

37. For though our Saviour's passion 
is over, his compassion is not. That 
never fails his humble, sincere dis- 
ciples. In him they find more than 
all that they lose in the world. 
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Murmuring. 

38. Is it reasonable to take it ill, 
that anybody desires of us that which 
is their own? AH we have is the 
Almighty's : and shall not God have 
his own when he calls for it ? 

39. Discontentedness is not only in 
such a case ingratitude, but injustice ; 
for we are both unthankful for the 
time we had it, and not honest enough 
to restore it if we could keep it. 

40. But it is hard for us to look on 
things in such a glass, and at such a 
distance from this low world ; and yet 
it is our duty, and would be our wis- 
dom and our glory to do so. 

Censoriousness. 

41. We are apt to be very pert at 
censuring others, where we will, not 
endure advice ourselves. And nothing 
shows our weakness more than to be so 
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sharp-sighted at spying other men's 
faults, and so purblind about our own. 

42. When the actions of a neighbor 
are upon the stage, we .can have all our 
wits about us, are so quick and critical 
we can split a hair, and find out every 
failure and infirmity ; but are without 
feeling, or have but very little sense of 
our own. 

43. Much of this comes from ill na- 
ture, as well as from an inordinate 
value of ourselves: for we love ram- 
bling better than home, and blaming 
the unhappy, rather than covering and 
relieving them. 

44. In such occasions some show 
their malice, and are witty upon mis- 
fortunes; others their justice, they can 
reflect apace; but few or none their 
charity, especially if it be about money 
matters. 

45. You shall see an old miser come 
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forth with a set gravity, and so much 
severity against the distressed, to ex- 
cuse his purse, that he will, ere he has 
done, put it out of all question that 
riches is righteousness with him. 
" This," says he, " is the fruit of your 
prodigality (as if, poor man, covetous- 
ness were no fault), or of your projects, 
or grasping after a great trade," while 
he himself would have done the same 
thing, but that he had not the courage 
to venture so much ready money out 
of his own trusty hands, though it had 
been to have brought him back the 
Indies in return. But the proverb is 
just, "Vice should not correct sin." 

46. They have a right to censure, 
that have a heart to help : the rest is 
cruelty, not justice. 

Bounds of Charity. 

47. Lend not beyond thy ability, nor 
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refuse to lend out of thy ability: es- 
pecially when it will help others more 
than it can hurt thee. 

48. If thy debtor be honest and capa- 
ble, thou hast thy money again, if not 
with increase, with praise. If he prove 
insolvent, do not ruin him to get that 
which it will not ruin thee to lose: for 
thou art but a steward, and another is 
thy owner, master, and judge. 

49. The more merciful acts thou 
dost, the more mercy thou wilt receive: 
and if with a charitable employment 
of thy temporal riches, thou gainest 
eternal treasure, thy purchase is in- 
finite: thou wilt have found the art of 
multiplying indeed. 

Frugality or Bounty. 

50. Frugality is good, if liberality 
be joined with it. The first is leaving 
off superfluous expenses ; the last be- 
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stowing them to the benefit of othens 
that need. The first without the last 
begins covetousness; the last without 
the first begins prodigality. Both to- 
gether make an excellent temper. 
Happy the place where that is found. 

61. Were it universal, we should be 
cured of two extremes, want and ex- 
cess; and the one would supply the 
other, and so bring both nearer to a 
mean; the just degree of earthly 
happiness. 

62. . It is a reproach to religion and 
government, to suffer so much poverty 
and excess. 

53. Were the superfluities of a na- 
tion valued, and made a perpetual tax 
or benevolence, there would be more 
almshouses than poor, schools than 
scholars, and enough to spare for 
government besides. 

54. Hospitality is good, if the poorer 
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sort, are the subjects of ouj: bounty; 
else too near a superfluity, 

Discipline. 

55. If thou wouldst be happy and 
easy in thy family, above all things 
observe discipline. 

56. Every one in it should know their 
duty ; and there should be a time and 
place for everything; and, whatever 
else is done or omitted, be sure to 
begin and end with God. 

Industry. 

57. Love labor : for if thou dost not 
want it for food, thou mayst for physic. 
It is wholesome for thy body, and good 
for thy mind. It prevents the fruits 
of idleness, which many times comes 
of nothing to do, and leads too many 
to do what is worse than nothing. 

58. A garden, an elaboratory , a work- 
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house, improvements, and breeding, 
are pleasant and profitable diversions 
to the idle and ingenious; for here 
they miss ill company, and converse 
with nature and art; whose varieties 
are equally grateful and instructing, 
and preserve a good constitution of 
body and mind. 

Temperance. 

59. To this a si^are diet contributes 
much. Eat therefore to live, and do 
not live to eat. That is like a man, 
but this below a beast. 

60. Have wholesome, but not costly 
food : and be rather cleanly than dain- 
ty in ordering it. 

61. The receipts of cookery are swel- 
led to a volume, but a good stomach 
excels them all: to which nothing con- 
tributes moi'e than industry and tem- 
perance. 
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62. It is a cruel folly to offer Tip to 
ostentcation so many lives of creatures, 
as make up the state of our treats; as 
it is a prodigal one to spend more in 
sauce than in meat. 

63. The proverb says, " That enough 
is as good as a feast ; " but it is cer- 
tainly better, if superfluity be a fault, 
which never fails to be at festivals. 

64. If thou rise with an appetite, 
thou art sure never to sit down with- 
out one. 

65. Rarely drink but when thou art 
dry ; nor then, between meals, if it can 
be avoided. 

66. The smaller the drink, the clear- 
er the head, and the cooler the blood : 
which are great benefits in temper and 
business. 

67. Strong liquors are good at some 
times, and in small proportions: being 
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better for physic than food ; for cordi- 
als, than common use. 

68. The most common things are the 
most useful: which shows both the 
wisdom and goodness of the great 
Lord of the family of the world. 

69. What, therefore, he has made rare, 
do not thou use too commonly: lest 
thou shouldst invert the use and order 
of things, become wanton and voluptu- 
ous, and thy blessings pi*ove a curse. 

70. " Let nothing be lost," said our 
Saviour; but that is lost that is mis- 
used. 

71. Neither urge another to that thou 
wouldst be unwilling to do thyself; 
nor do thyself what looks to thee un- 
seemly, and intemperate in another. 

72. All excess is ill ; but drunkenness 
is of the worst sort. It spoils health, 
dismounts the mind, and unmans men. 
It reveals secrets, is quarrelsome, las- 

3 
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civiousj impudent, dangerous, and mad. 
In fine, he that is drunk is not a man : 
because he is so long, void of reason, 
til at distinguishes a man from a beast. 

Apparel, 

73. Excess in apparel is another cost- 
ly folly. The very trimming of the vain 
world would clothe all the naked one. 

74. Choose thy clothes by thine own 
ey^s, not another's. The more plain 
and simple they are, the better ; neither 
unshapely, nor fantastical ; and for use 
and decency, and not for pride. 

75. If thou art dean and warm, it is 
sufficient; for more doth but rob the 
l)oor, and please the wanton. 

76. It is said of the true church, 
"The King's daughter is all glorious 
within." Let our care, therefore, be 
of our minds, more than of out bodies, 
if we would be of her communion. 
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77. We are told with truth, "That 
meekness and modesty are the rich and 
charming attire of the soul : " and the 
plainer the dress, the more distinctly, 
and with greater lustre, their beauty 
shines. 

78. It is great pity such beauties 
are so rare, and those of Jezebel's fore- 
head are so common: whose dresses 
are incentives to lust ; but bars, instead 
of motives, to love or virtue. 

Right Marriage. 

79. Never marry but for love; but 
see that thou lovest what is lovely. 

80. If love be not thy chiefest mo- 
tive, thou wilt soon grow weary of a 
married state, and stray from thy prom- 
ise, to search out thy pleasures in for- 
bidden places. 

81. Let not enjoyment lessen, but 
augment, afifection : it being the basest 
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of passions to like when we have not, 
what we slight when we possess. 

82. It is the difference betwixt lust 
and love, that this is fixed, that vola- 
tile. Love grows, lust wastes, by en- 
joyment : and the reason is, that one 
springs from an union of souls, and 
the other springs from an union of 
sense. 

83. They have diverse originals, and 
so are of different families : that inward 
and deep, this superficial; this tran- 
sient, and that permanent. 

84. They that marry for money, 
cannot have the true satisfaction of 
marriage; the requisite means being 
wanting. 

85. Men are generally more careful 
of the breed of their horses and dogs, 
than of their children. 

86. Those must be of the best sort, for 
shape, strength, courage, and good con- 
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ditions ; but as for these, their own pos- 
terity, money shall answer all things. 
With such , it makes thecrooked straight^ 
sets squint-eyes right, cures madness, 
covers folly, changes ill conditions, 
mends the skin, gives a sweet breath, 
repairs honors, makes young, works 
wonders. 

87. O how sordid is man grown! 
man, the noblest creature of the world, 
as a God on earth, and the image of 
him that made it; thus to mistake 
earth for heaven, and worship gold for 

God! 

Avarice. 

88. Covetousness is the greatest of 
monsters, as well as the root of all evil. 
I have once seen the man that died to 
save charges! "What! Give ten shil- 
lings to a doctor, and have an apothe- 
cary's bill besides, that may come to I 
know not what ! " No, not he: valuing 
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life less than twenty shillings. But, 
indeed, such a man could not, well, 
set too low a price upon himself; who, 
though he lived up to the chin in bags, 
had rather die, than find in his heart 
to open one of them, to help to save 
his life. 

89. Such a man is " felo de se," and 
deserves not Christian burial. 

90. He is a common nuisance, a way 
across the stream, that stops the cur- 
rent, an obstruction, to be removed by 
a purge of the law. The only gratifi- 
cation he gives his neighbors, is to let 
them see that he himself is as little the 
better for what he has, as they are. 
For he always looks like Lent; a sort of 
Lay-Minim. In some sense he may be 
compared to Pharaoh's lean kine ; for 
all that he has, does him no good. He 
commonly wears his clothes till they 
leave him, or that nobody else can 
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wear them. He affects to be tbbught 
poor, to escape robbery and taxes; and . 
by looking as if he wanted an alms, i 
excuses himself from giving any. He 
ever goes late to markets, to cover 
buying the worst ; but does it because 
that is cheapest.* He lives of the oflFal. 
His life were an insupportable punish^ 
ment to any temper but his own ; and 
no greater torment to him on earth, 
than to live as other men do. But the 
misery of his pleasure is, that he is. 
never satisfied with getting, and always 
in fear of losing what he cannot use. 

91. How vilely he has lost himself, 

that becomes a dave to his servant, and 

exalts him to the dignity of his Maker; 

gold is the God, the wife, the friend, 

of the money-monger of the world. 

But in 

Marriage 

92. Do thou be wise : prefer the i>er-. 
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son before money, virtue before beauty, 
the mind before the body : then thou 
hast a wife, a friend, a companion, a 
second self, one that bears an equal 
share with thee, in all thy toils and 
troubles. 

93. Choose one that measures her sat- 
isfaction, safety, and danger, by thine ; 
and of whom thou art sure, as of thy 
secretest thoughts : a friend as well as a 
wife ; which, indeed, a wife implies ; 
for she is but half a wife that is not, 
or is not capable of being such a friend. 

94. Sexes make no difference ; since 
in souls there is none: and they are 
the subjects of friendship. 

95. He that minds a body and not a 
soul, has not the better part of that re- 
hition; and will consequently want 
the noblest comfort of a married life. 

96. The satisfaction of our senses is 
low, short, and transient; but the miml 
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gives a more raised and extended pleas- 
ure, and is capable of a happiness 
founded upon reason; not bounded 
and limited by the circumstances that 
bodies are confined to. 

97. Here it is we ought to search 
out our pleasure, where the field is 
large, and full of variety, and of an 
enduring nature : sickness, poverty, or 
disgrace, being not able to shake it; 
because it is not under the moving 
influences of worldly contingencies. 

98. The satisfaction of those that do 
so is in well-doing, and in the assurance 
they have of a future reward ; that 
they are best loved of those they love 
most ; and that they enjoy and value 
the liberty of their minds above that 
of their bodies : having the whole crea- 
tion for their prospect; the most noble 
and wonderful works and providences 
of God, the histories of the ancients, 
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and in them the actions and examples 
of the virtuous, and lastly, themselves, 
their affairs, and family, to exercise 
their minds and friendship upon. 

99. Nothing can be more entire arid 
without reserve ; nothing more zealous, 
affectionate, and sincere ; nothing more 
contented and constant, than such a 
couple; nor no greater temporal feli- 
city than to be one of them. 

100. Between a man and his wife, 
nothing ought to rule but love. Au- 
thority is for children and servants; 
yet not without sweetness. 

101. As love ought to bring them 
together, so it is the befit way to keep 
them well together. 

102. Wherefore use her not as a ser- 
vant, whom thou wouldst, perhaps, have 
served seven years to have obtained. 

103. A husband and wife that love 
and value one another, show their chil- 
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dren and servants that they should do 
80 too. Others visibly lose their au- 
thority in their families by their eon- 
tempt of one another ; and teach their 
children to be unnatural by their own 
examples. 

104. It is a general fault, not to be 
more careful to preserve nature in 
children ; who, at least in the second 
descent, hardly have a feeling of their 
relation : which must be an unpleasant 
reflection to affectionate parents. 

105. Frequent visits, presents, inti- 
mate correspondence, and intermar- 
riages within allowed bounds, are 
means of keeping up the concern and 
affection that nature requires from re- 
lations. 

Friendship. 

106. Friendship is the next pleasure 
we may hope for: and where we find it 
not at home, or have no home to find 
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it in, we may seek it abroad. It is an 
union of spirits, a marriage of hearts, 
and the bond thereof virtue. 

107. There can be no friendship 
where there is no freedom. Friendship 
loves a free air, and will not be penned 
up in straight and narrow inclosures* 
It will speak freely, and act so too; 
and take nothing ill, where no ill is 
meant ; nay, where it is, it will easily 
forgive and forget too, upon small ac- 
knowledgments. 

108. Friends are true twins in soul ; 
they sympathize in everything, and 
have the same love and aversion. 

109. One is not happy without the 
other ; nor can either of them be miser- 
able alone. As if they could change 
bodies, they take their turns in pain as 
well as in pleasure ; relieving one an- 
other in their most adverse conditions. 

110. What one enjoys, the other can- 
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not want. Like the primitive Chris- 
tians, they have all things in common, 
and no property, but in one another. 

Qualities of a Friend. 

111. A true friend unbosoms freely, 
advises justly, assists readily, adven- 
tures boldly, takes all patiently, de- 
fends courageously, and continues a 
friend unchangeably. 

112. These being the qualities of a 
friend, we are to find them before we 
choose one. 

113. The covetous, the angry, the 
proud, the jealous, the talkative, can- 
not but make ill friends, as well as 
false. 

114. In short, choose a friend as thou 
dost a wife, till death separate you. 

115. Yet be not a friend beyond the 
altar, but let virtue bound thy friend- 
ship ; else it is not friendship, but an 
evil confederacy. 
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116. If my brother, or kinsman, will 
be my friend, I ought to prefer him 
before a stranger; or I show little duty 
or nature to my parents. 

117. And as we ought to prefer our 
kindred in point of affection, so too in 
point of charity, if equally needing and 
deserving. 

Caution and Conduct. 

118. Be not easily acquainted ; lest, 
finding reason to cool, thou makest an 
enemy instead of a good neighbor. 

1 19. Be reserved, but not sour ; grave, 
but not formal; bold, but not rash; 
humble, but not servile; patient, not 
insensible ; constant, not obstinate ; 
cheerful, not light; rather sweet, than 
familiar; familiar, than intimate; and 
intimate with very few, and upon very 
good grounds. 

120. Return the civilities thou re- 
ceivest, and be ever grateful for £eivoi8. 
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Reparation. 

121. If thou hast done an injury to 
another, rather own it than defend it 
One way thou gainest forgiveness; the 
other, thou doublest the wrong and 
reckoning. 

122. Some oppose honor to submis- 
sion ; but it can be no honor to main- 
tain what it is dishonorable to do. 

123. To confess a fault that is none, 
out of fear, is indeed mean; but not 
to be afraid of standing in one is bru- 
tish. 

124. We should make more haste to 
right our neighbor, than we do to 
wrong him ; and instead of being vin- 
dictive, we should leave him to judge 
of his own satisfaction. 

125. True honor will pay treble dam- 
ages rather than justify one wrong by 
another. 

126. In such controversies, it is but 
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too common for some to say, " Both 
are to blame," to excuse their own un- 
concernedness, which is a base neu- 
trality. Others will cry, " They are 
both alike ; " thereby involving the in- 
jured with the guilty, to mince the 
matter for the faulty, or cover their 
own injustice to the wronged party. 

127. Fear and gain are great per- 
verters of mankind ; and where either 
prevails, the judgment is violated. 

Rules of Conversation. 

128. Avoid company, where it is not 
profitable or necessary : and in those 
occasions, speak little, and last. 

129. Silence is wisdom where speak- 
ing is folly, and always safe. 

130. Some are so foolish, as to inter- 
rupt and anticipate those that speak, 
instead of hearing and thinking before 
they answer; which is uncivil, as well 
as silly. 
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131. If thou thinkest twice before 
thou speakest once, thou wilt speak 
twice the better for it. 

132. Better say nothing, than not to 
the purpose. And to speak pertinently, 
consider both what, is fit^ and when it 
is fit, to speak. 

133. In all debates, let truth be thy 
aim ; not victory, or an unjust interest; 
and endeavor to gain, rather than to . 
expose, thy antagonist. 

184. Give no advantage in argunient^ 
noi? lose any that is offered. This is a 
benefitwhich arises from temper. 

138. Do not use thyself to dispute 
against thine own judgment, to show 
wit ; lest it prepare thee to be too in- 
different about what is right; nor 
against another man, to vex him, or 
for mere trial of skill ; since to inform, 
or to be informed, ought to be the end 
of all conferenees. 
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13B. Men are too apt to be more 
concerned for their credit, than for the 

^ *■ • m 

cause. 
/ Eloquence. - . 

137. There is a truth andHbeiauty in 
rhetoric ; but it oftener serves ill turns 
than good ones. 

138. Elegancy is a good miea and 
^address given to matter, be it • by 

pioper, or by figurative speech ; where ^ 
the words are apt, and iallusionp very \ 
natural, certainly it has a moviiig 
grace ; but it is too artificial for ^im- : 
plicity, and c>ftentimes for truth.. ' The. 
danger is, lest it delude the weak; .Who, 
in such cases, may mistake the hand- 
maid for the mistress, if not error for 
truth. V J 

139. It is certain, truth is least in- 
debted to it, because she has least need 
of it, and least uses it. 

140. But it is a reprovable delicacy 
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in them that despise truth in plain 
clothes. 

141. Siieh luxuriants have but false 
appetites ; like those gluttons, that by 
sauce force them, where they have no 
stomach, and sacrifice to their palate, 
not their health : which cannot be 
without great vaiiity, nor that without 
some sin. 

Temper. 

142. -Nothing does reason more right, 
than the coolness of those that offer it; 
for truth often suffers nipre l?y the. heat 
of its defenders, than from the argu- 
ments of its opposcrs. , ' 

143. Zeai ever follows an appearance 
of .truth, and the assured are too apt 
to be warm ; but it is their weak side 
in argument; zeal being better shown 
against sin, than persons, or their mis- 
takes. 
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Truth. 

144. Where thou art obliged to speak, 
be sure to speak the truth; for equivo- 
cation is half-way to lying, as lying 
the whole way to hell. 

Justice. 

145. Believe noth ing against another, 
but upon good authority : nor report 
what may hurt another, unless it be a 
greater hurt to others to conceal it. 

Secrecy. 

146. It is wise not to seek a secret ; 
and honest not to reveal one. 

147. Only* trust thyself, and another 
shall not betray thee. 

148. Openness has the mischief, 
though not the malice of treachery. 

Complacency. 

149. Never assent merely to please 
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.others; for that is, besides flattery, 
oftentiQies untruth, ^ud discovers a 
mind liable to be servile and base: nor 
contradict to vex others ; for that shows 
an ill temper, and provokes, but profits 
nobody. 

Shifts. . 

150. Do not accuse others to excuse 
thyself; for that is neither generous 
nor just. But let sincerity and ingenu- 
ousness be thy refuge, rather than craft 
and falsehood: for cunning borders 
very, near upon knavery. 

151. Wisdom never uses or wants it. 
Cunning to the wise is as an ape to a 
man. 

Interest. 

152. Interest has the security, though 
not the virtue, of a principle. As the 
world goes, it is the surest side; for 
men daily leave both relations and reK- 
gion to follow it 
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' . 153. It is an odd fight, but very evi- 
tlent, that families and nations of crosS 
religions and humors unite against 
those of their own, where they find an 
interest to do it. 

154. We are tied down by our senses 
to this world; and where that is in 
question, it can be none with worldly 
men; whether they should not forsake 

all other considerations for it. 

> 

Inquiry. : 

155. Have a care of vulgar errors. 
Dislike, as well as allow, reasonably. 

' ' 156. . Inquiry is human, blind obedi- 
ence brutal. Truth never, loses by the 
one, but often suffers by the other. 

157. The usefulest truths are plain- 
est : and. while we keep to them, our 
differences cannot rise high. 

158. There may be a wantonness in 
search, as well as a stupidity in trust- 
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ing. It is great wisdom equally to 
avoid the extremes. 

Right Timing. 

159. Do nothing improperly. Some 
are witty, kind, cold, angry, easy, stiff, 
jealous, careless, cautious, confident, 
close, open, but all in the wrong place. 

160. It is ill mistaking, where the 
matter is of importance. 

161. It is not enough that a thing be 
right, if it be not fit to be done. If 
not prudent, though just; it is not ad- 
visable. He that loses by getting, had 
better lose than get 

Knowledge. 

162. Knowledge is the treasui;e, but 
judgment the treasurer, of a wise man. 

163. He that has more knowledge 
than judgment, is made for another 
man's use mc^e than his own. 
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164. It cannot be a good constitu- 
tion, where the appetite is great, and 
the digestion weak. 

165. There are some men, like dic- 
tionaries, to be looked into upon occa- 
sion ; but have no connection, and are 
little entertaining. 

166. Less knowledge than judgment, 
will always have the advantage upon 
the injudicious knowing man. 

167. A wise man makes what he 
learns his own ; the other shows he is 
but a copy, or a collection at most. 

Wit. 

168. Wit is a happy and striking 
way of expressing a thought. 

169. It is not often, though it be 
lively and mantling, that it carries a 
great body with it. 

170. Wit, therefore, is fitter for di- 
version than business, beiqg mai^ 
grateful to &ncy than judgment 



r 
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171. Less judgment than wit, is more 
sail than ballast. 

172. Yet it must be confessed that 
wit gives an edge to sense, and recom- 
m^ids it extremely. 

173. Where jud^nent has wit to 
express it, there is the best orator 

Obedience to Parents. 

174. If thou wouldst be obeyed 
being a father, being a son be obedient. 

175. He that begets thee owns thee, 
and has a natural right over thee. 

176. Next to God, thy parents : next 
theQi, the magistrate. 

177. Remember that thou art nut 
more indebted to thy parents for thy 
nature, than for their love and care. 

178. Rebellion, therefore, in children 
was made death by God's law, and in 
the people, the next sin to idolatry, 
which is renouncing of God, the great 
parent of all. 
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179. Obedience to parents is not only 
our duty, but our interest. If we re^ 
ceived our life from them, we prolong 
it by*obeying them; for obedience is 
the first commandment with promise. 

180.' The obligation is as indissolu- 
ble as the relation. 

181. If we must not disobey God to 
.obey. them, at least we must let them 
see that there is nothing else in our re- 
fusal; for some unjust commands can- 
not excuse the general neglect of our 
duty. They will be our parents, and 
we iriust be their children still : and if 
we cannot act for them against God, 
neither can we act against th^m for 
ourselves, or anything else. 

Bearing. 

182. A man in business must put 
up many affronts, if he loves his own 
quiet. 
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183. We must not pretehd to see all 
that we see, if we would be easy. 

184. It were' endless to dispute uj^on 
everything that is disputable. 

185. A vindictive temper is not only 

uneasy to others, but to them that 

* have it. ~ 

Promising. 

186. Rarely prpttaise ; but, if lawful, 
constantly perform. 

187. Hasty resolutions are of the 
nature of vows; and to be equally 
avoided. 

' 188.' " I will never do this," says one, 
yet does it. "I am resolved to do 
that," says another; but flags upon 
second thoughts^ or does it, though 
awkwardly, for his word's sake ; as if 
it were worse to break his word, than 
to do amiss. in keeping it. 

189. Wear none of thine own chains; 

•but keep free, whilst thou art free. ' 
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190. It is an effect of passioa that 
wisdom corrects, to lg.y thyself under 
resolutions that cannot be well made, 
and worse performed. 

Fidelity. 

191. Avoid, all thou canst, being 
intrusted; but do thy utmost to dis- 
charge the trust thou undertakest : for 
carelessness is injurious, if not unjust. 

192. The glory of a servant is fidel- 
ity, which cannot be without dihgence, 
as well as truth. 

193. Fidelity has enfranchised slaves, 
and adopted servants to be sons. 

194. Reward a good servant well: 
and rather quit, than disquiet thyself 
with, an ill one. 

Master. 

195. Mix kindness with authority; 
and rule more by discretion than rigor. 
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196. If thy servant be faulty, strive 
rather to convince him of his error, 
than discover thy passion ; and when 
he is sensible forgive him. 

197. Remember he is thy fellow- 
creature ; and that God's goodness, not 
thy merit, has made the difference be- 
twixt thee and him. 

198. Let not thy children domineer 
over thy servants ; nor suffer them to 
slight thy children. 

190. Suppress tales in the general; 
but where a matter requires notice, 
encourage the complaint, and right the 
aggrieved. 

200. If a child, he ought to entreat, 
and not to command ; and if a servant, 
to comply, whete he does not obey. 

201. Though there should be but 
one master and mistress in a family, 
yet servants should know that children 
have the reversion. 
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Servant. 

202. Indulge not unseemly things in 
thy master's children, nor refuse them 
what is fitting: for one is the highest 
unfaithfulness, and the other indiscre- 
tion, as well as disrespect, 

203. Do thine own work honestly- 
and cheerfully ; and when that is done,, 
help thy fellow, that so another time 
he may help thee, , 

204. If thou wilt be a good servant,, 
thou must be true ; and thou canst not 
be true if thou defraudest thy master.; 

205. A master may be defrauded v 
many ways by a servant : as. in time,, 
care, pains, mon^, trust. ' 

206. But a true servant is the con- 
trary : he is diligent, careful, trusty. 
He tells no Tales, reveals no secrets, 
refuses no pains, is not to be tempted 
by gain, or awed by fear, to unfaithful- 
ness. 
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207. Such a servant serves God, in 
serving his master; and has double 
wages for his work, to wit, here and 
hereafter. 

Jealousy. 

208. Be not fancifully jealous, for 
that is foolish ; as to be reasonably so 
is wise. 

209. He that superfines upoti other 
men's actions, cozens himself, as well 
as injures them. 

210. To be very subtle and scrupu- 
lous in business is as hurtful, as being 
over-confident and secure. 

211. In difficult cases such a temper 
b tittiorous, land in dispatch irresolute. 

212. Experience is a safe guide ; and 
& practical bead is a great happiness in 
business. 

Posterity. 

213. We are too careless of posterity ;, 
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not considering that as they are, so the 
next generation will be. 

214. If we would amend the world, 
we should mend ourselves ; and teach 
our children to be, not what we are, 
but what they should be. 

215. We are too apt to awaken and 
tune up their passions by the example 
of our own ; and to teach them to be 
pleased, not with what is best, but with 
what pleases best. 

216. It is our duty, and ought to be 
our care, to ward against that passion 
in them, which is more especially our 
own weakness and affliction: for we 
are in great measure accountable for 
them, as well as for ourselves. 

217. We are in this, also, true turners 
of the world upside down : for moaey is 
first, and virtue last, and least in our care. 

218. It is not how we leave our chil- 
dren, but what we leave them. 
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219. To be sure, virtue is but a sup- 
plement, and not a principal, in their 
portion and character: and therefore 
we see so little wisdom, or goodness, 
among the rich, in proportion to their 
wealth. 

A Country Life. 

220. The country life is to be pre- 
ferred, for there we see the works of 
Grod ; but in cities, little else but the 
works of men : and the one makes a' 
better subject for our ccmtemplation. 
than the other. 

221. As puppets are to men, and 
babies to children ; so is man's work- 
manship to God's : we are the picture, 
he the reality. 

222. God's worics declare his power, 

wisdom and goodness; but maa's 

works, for the most part, his pride, 

folly, and excess. The one is for use, 
5 
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the ^thisr, dbiefly, for ostentation- <ind 

lUBt. 

223. The country is both the phi- 
losopher's garden and library, in which 
he reads arid contemplates the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. 

224. It is his food, as well as study ; 
and gives him life, ^s well as learning. 

225. A sweet and natural retreat 
from noise and talk, and allows oppor- 
tunity for reflection, and gives the b^t 
subjects for it. 

226. In shortj it is an original, a»d 
the knowledge and improvement of it 
man's oldest business and trade, and 
the best he can be of. 

Art and Project 

227. Art is good, where it is bfenefi- 
dal. Socrates wisely bounded his 
knowledge and instruction by practiioe. 

228. Have a care, A^refore, o£ pro- 
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jects ; and yet despise nothing rashly, 
or in the lump. 

229. Ingenuity, as well as religion, 
sometimes suffers between two thieves ; 
pretenders and despisers. 

230. Though injudicious and dis- 
honest projectors often discredit art; 
yet the most useful and extraordinary 
inventions have not, at first, escaped 
the scorn of ignorance ; as their au- 
thors rarely have cracking of their 
heads, or breaking of their backs. 

231. Undertake no experiment in 
speculation, that appears not true in 
nrt; nor then, at thine own cost, if 
costly or hazardous in making. 

232. As many hands make light 
work; so ^veral purses makee' cheap 
experiments. 

Iml'UStry. 
283. Industry is <5ditainly very: com- 
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mendable, and supplies the want of 
parts. 

234. Patience and diligence, like 
faith, remove mountains. 

235. Never give out while there is 
hope : but hope not beyond reason ; 
for that shows more desire than judg- 
ment. 

236. It is a profitable wisdom, to 
know when we have done enough: 
much time and pains are spared, in not 
flattering ourselves against probabili- 
ties. 

Temporal Happiness. 

237. Do good with what thou hast, 
or it will do thee no good. 

238. Seek not to be rich, but happy. 
The one lies in bags, the other in con- 
tent ; which wealth can never give. 

239. We are apt to call things by 
•wrong names. We will have prosper- 
ity to be happiness, and adversity to 
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be misery ; though that is the school 
of wisdom, and oftentimes the way to 
eternal happiness. 

240. If thou wouldst be happy, bring 
thy mind to thy condition, and have 
an indifferency for more than what is 
sufficient. 

241. Have but little to do, and do it 
thyself: and do to others as thou 
wouldst have them do to thee: so, 
thou canst not fail of temporal felicity. 

242. The generality are the worse 
for their plenty. The voluptuous con- 
sumes it, the miser hides it: it is the 
good man that uses it, and to good 
purposes. But such are hardly found 
among the prosperous. 

243. Be rather bountifiil, than ex- 
pensive. 

244. Neither make nor go to feasts ; 
but let the laborious poor bless thee at 
hcmie in their solitary cottages. 
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245. Never voluntarily want what 
tbou Imst in poesesfiion : nor bo apend 
it as to involve thyself in want una<^ 
v(Hdable. 

246. Be not tempted to pr^ume bj< 
success ; for many, that have got 
largely, have lost all by coveting. tO: 
get more. 

247. To haeard much to get much,' 
has more of avarice than wisdom. 

248^ It is great prudence, both tdi. 
bound and uee prosperity. 

249. Too few know when they hat^t 
enough; and fewer know how to eo^ 
pjoy it. 

250. It is equally advisable not to: 
part lightly with what is hardly gotten, 
and not to shut up closely what flows 
in freely. 

251. Act not the shark upon tby 
neighbor; nor take advantage of the/ 
ignorance, prodigality, or necessity oii 
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a»y one : for that ia next door to a 
fraud, and, at best, makes but an un- 
blessed gain. 

252. It is oftentimes the judgment 
of God upon greedy rich men, that he 
suffers them to push on their desire 
of wealth to the excess of over-reach- 
ing, . grinding, or oppression ; which 
poisons all they haye gotten : so that 
it commonly runs away as fa^t, and by. 
as bad ways, a», it wa3 heaped up 
together. 

Respept 

253. Never esteem any man, or thy-> 
self, the more for money ; nor think 
th^ meaner of thyself, or another, for 
want of it : virtue being the just reason 
of respecting, and the want of it of 
slighting, any one. 

254. A man, lik^ a watch, is to be 
vpj.ued for hj« goings. 
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255. He that prefers him upon other 
^accounts, bows to an idol. 

256. Unless virtue guide us, our 
-choice must be wrong. 

257. An able bad man is an ill in- 
:strument, and to be shunned as the 

plague. 

258. Be not deceived with the first 
appearances of things; but give thy- 
. self time to be in the right. 

259. Show is not substance : realities 
govern wise men. 

260. Have a care, therefore, where 
there is more sail than ballast. 

Hazard. 

261. In all business, it is best to put 
nothing to hazard : but where it is una- 
voidable, be not rash, but firm and 
resigned. 

262. We should not be troubled for 
what we cannot help : but if it was our 
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fault, let it be so no more. Amend- 
ment is repentance, if not reparation. 

263. As a desperate game needs ah 
able gamester: so consideration often 
would prevent, what the best skill in 
the world cannot recover. 

264. Where the probability of ad- 
vantage exceeds not that of loss, wis- 
dom never adventures. 

265. To shoot well flying, is well; 
but to choose it, has more of vanity 
than judgment. 

266. To be dexterous in danger, is 
a virtue; but to court danger to show 
it, is weakness. 

Detraction. 

267. Have a care of that base evil, 
detraction. It is the fruit of envy, ae 
that is of pride, the immediate off- 
spring of the Devil: who, of an angel, 
a Lucifer, a son of the morning, made 
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himself a serpent^ a Devil, & Beelze? 
bubf and all that is obnoxious to that 
Eternal Goodness. 

268. Virtue is not secure against, 
envy. Men will lessen wha.t they will 
not imitate. 

269. Dislike what d^ervee it; but 
never liate, for that is of the nature of r 
malice: which is almost eyer to pejh 
sons, not things; and 19, one of tbe 
bla4Ske9t qualities sin begets in the softl« 

Moderation* 

270. It were an happy day, if nken. 
could bound and qualify their "resei^t- 
ments with charity to the offender: 
for then, our ang^ wbcild be without 
sin, and better convi<;t> and edify the 
guilty ; which al^ne* cm make it law*?, 
ful*. 

27X. Not to be pr^yoked ia best ; but . 
if ndoyed, neyer cprreot tiJU the 6mkd. b^ 
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spent ; for every stroke our fury strikes, 
la. sure to hit ourselves at last. 

272. If we did but observe tbd( 
aU^wances our reason makes upon 
reflection, whan our passion is over, 
we could not want a rule how to 
behave ourselves agi^in on the like 
occasions. 

273. We are more prone to complain 
than redress, and to censure than ex-* 
cuae« 

274. It is next to unpardonable, 
that we can so often blame what we 
will not once mend. It show^ that we 
Imow^ but will not do, our Master's wili 

275. They that censure, should prac* 
tice; or else, let them have the ftrst 
stQue, and the last. top. 

Trick. 

276. Nothing needs a, trick, but . a 
tricky siuwrity loathes one. 
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277. We must take care to do things 
rightly : for a just sentence may be 
unjustly executed. 

278. Circumstances give great light 
to true judgment, if well weighed. 

Passion. 

279. Passion is a sort of fever in the 
mind, which ever leaves us weaker than 
it found us. 

280. But, being intermitting, to be 
sure it is curable with care. 

281. It, more than anything, de- 
prives us of the use of our judgment ; 
for it raises a dust very hard to see 
through. 

282. Like wine whose lees fly up, 
being jogged, it is too muddy to drink. 

283. It may not unfitly be termed 
the mob of the man, that commits a 
riot upon his reason. 

284. I have oftentimes thought, that 
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a passionate man is like a weak spring, 
that cannot stand long locked. 

2S5< And it is as true, that those 
things are unfit for use, that cannot 
bear small knocks without breaking. 

286. He that will not hear, cam ot 
judge ; and he that cannot bear contra- 
diction, may, with all his wit, miss the 
mark. 

287. Objection and debate sift out 
truth ; which needs temper, as well as 
judgment. 

288. . But above all, observe it in re- 
sentments; for there passion is most 
extravagant. 

289. Never chide for anger, but in- 
struction. 

290. He that corrects out of passion, 
raises i^evenge soonier than repent- 
ance. 

291. It has more of wantonness than 
wisdom ; and resembles those that eat 
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io pleade their pals^vatber than their 
appetite. 

292. It IB the diflterence between a 
wise and a weak man : this judges by 
the lump, that by parts, and their 
iOonnection. 

. 293. The Greeks used to say, ** All 
«ases are governed by their circum- 
stances." The same thing may be wdl 
and ill, as they change or rary the 
matter. 

294. A man's strength is shown by 
his bearing. '^ Bonum agere, et lAala 
'pati, regis est." 

Persofial Cautions. 

295. Reflect without malice, bot 
never without need. 

296. Despise nobody, nor no t50iidi- 
tion, lest it come to be thine own. 

297. Never rail nor taunt. The one is 
tilde, the other is scornful, and both evil. 
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298. Be not provoked by injuries, to 
commit them. 

299. Upbraid only ingratitude. 

800. Haste makes work, which cau- 
tion prevents. 

301. Tempt no mstn, lest thou fall 
for it. 

802. Hare a t^te of presuming upon 
kfter-gam^ ; for if that miss, all is 
gone. 

303. Opportunities should n^vi^r be 
lost, because they can hardly be re- 
gained. 

304. It is well to cure, but bcltter to 
prevent a distemper. The first fihotrs 
more skill, but the last more wisdom. 

305. Never make a trial of skill in 
difficult or hasardous caseis. 

306. Refuse not to be informed : for 
Ihlat shows pride or stupidity. 

307. Humility and knowledge In 
poor clothes, excel pride and ignorance 
in costly attire. 
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308. Neither despise, nor oppose, 
what thou dost not understand. 

Balance. 

309. We must not be concerned 
above the value of the thing that en- 
gages us ; nor raised above reason, in 
maintaining what we think reasonable. 

310. It is too common an error, to 
invert the order of things, by making 
an end of that which is a means, and 
a means of that which is an end. 

31 1 . Religion and government escape 
not this mischief: the first is too often 
made a means, instead of an end ; the 
other an end, instead of a means. 

812. Thus men seek wealth, rather 
than subsistence; and the end of 
clothes is the least reason of their use. 
Nor is the satisfying of our appetite 
our end in eating, so much as the 
pleasing of our palate. The like 
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may also be said of building, furni- 
ture, etc., where the man rules not the 
beast, and appetite submits not to 
reason. 

313. It is great wisdom to proportion 
our esteem to the nature of the thing ; 
for as that way things will not be 
undervalued, so neither will they 
engage us above their intrinsic worth. 

314. If we suffer little things to have 
great hold upon us, we shall be as 
much transported for them, as if they 
deserved it. 

315. It is an old proverb, " Maxima 
bella ex levissimis causis : " The great- 
est feuds have had the smallest be- 
ginnings. 

316. No matter what the subject of 
the dispute be, but what place we give 
it in our minds ; for that governs our 
concern and resentment. 

317. It is one of the fatalest errors 
6 
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of our lives, when we spoil a jfcttKl 
cause by an ill manajgeinent ; and it 16 
not impossible but we may mean well 
in an ill business; but that will not 
defend it. 

318. If we are but sure the end te 
right, we are too apt to gallop over all 
bounds to compass it: not considering, 
that lawful ends may be very unlaw- 
fully attained. 

319. Let us be careful to take jtlfet 
Ways to compass just things ; that tfe^y 
may last in their benefits to us. 

320. There is a troublesome humor 
some men have, that if they may liot 
lead they will not follow; but had 
rather a thing were never done, thaln 
hot done their own way, though other- 
wise very desirable. 

321. This comes of an oyetfalness of 
ourselves, and shows we ai^e more eon** 
cerned for praise^ than the stkcceed of 
what we think a good thing. 
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Popularity!. 

322. Affect not to be seen, and men 
will less see thy weakness. 

323. They that show more than they 
are, raise an expectation they cannot 
answer; and so lose their credit as soon 
as they are found out. 

324. Avoid popularity. It has many 
snares, and no real benefit to thyself; 
and uncertainty to others. 

Privacy. 

325. Remember the proveib, " Bene 
qui latuit, bene vixit:^ They aare 
happy that Ktc retiredly. 

326. If this be true, princes and 
their grandees, of all inen, are the 
unhappiest ; for they Kve least alone : 
and they that must be enjoyed by 
everybody, can never enjoy thentseives 
as they should. 

-827. It is the advantage little vmen 
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have upon them; they can be private 
and have leisure for family comforts, 
which are the greatest worldly contents 
men can enjoy. 

328. But they that place pleasure in 

greatness, seek it there : and, we see, 

rule is as much the ambition of some 

natures, as privacy is the choice of 

others. 

Government. 

329. Government has many shapes : 
but it is sovereignty, though not free- 
dom, in all of them. 

330. Rex and Tyrannus are very dif- 
ferent characters : one rules his people 
by laws to which they consent; the 
other by his absolute will and power. 
That is called freedom ; this, tyranny. 

331. The first is endangered by the 
ambition of the populace, which shakes 
the constitution ; the other by an ill 
administration, which hazards the ty- 
rant and his family. 
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332. It is great wisdom, in princes 
of both sorts, not to strain points too 
high with their people; for whether 
the people have a right to oppose them 
or not, they are ever sure to attempt it 
when things are carried too far: though 
the remedy oftentimes proves worse 
than the disease. 

333. Happy that king who is great 
by justice, and that people who are 
free by obedience. 

334. Where the ruler is just, he may 
be strict ; else it is two to one it turns 
upon him : and though he should pre- 
vail, he can be no gainer, where his 
people are the losers. 

336. Princes must not have passions 
in government, nor resent beyond in- 
terest and religion. 

336. Where example keeps pace 
with authority, power hardly fails to be 
obeyed, and magistrates to be honored. 
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387. Let the people thiok they gov- 
«3n, and they will be goveraei 

338. This cannot fail, if those they 
tnist are trufited. 

339. That prinoe who 16 just to thtau 
in great things, and humors them 
oft^itimes in small ones, is sure to 
have and keep them from all the 
world. 

340. For the people is the politic 
wife of the prince, that may be better 
managed by wisdom, than ruled by 
farce. 

841. But where the magistrate is par- 
tial, and serves ill turns, he Ig^es his 
authority with the people, and gives 
the populace opportunity to gratify 
their ambition: and so lays a stum- 
bling-block for his people to fell. 

342. It is true, that where a snl^ect 
is more popular than the prince, .the 
piinoe is in danger; hut it is as true, 



iti$t it is hU own fMUjj;: fpr nobody 
has the like means, ia^|:^t, pr r^^son, 
to bs popu}ac, as l)e 

3i3. Xt is 911 u^accpuntfible thing, 
that some prince^ incline rather to he 
feared \hw^ loved ; whw they see, that 
fear does not oft^per secure a prince 
against the dissajtisfaptjpn of his peo- 
ple, than loye mak^s ^ «ul>jept tpo many 
for such a prince. 

344. Gei^tainly service uppp inplina- 
tifm is like tp go farther, than obefli- 
cyoce ui*on compul^ioi). 

345. The Bomapa hiMd ^ just aer^Qc 
of this, when they placed Optimus be- 
fore Mavifiaiis, to their most illustrious 
captains and G^^rs. 

346. Besides, experieijcp teljs us, 
^at goodness raises a nobjer passion 
in the soul, and ^yes a better sie^sc qf 
duty, than severity. 

S47. Wlnat di4 Ph^r^h get l;iy in- 
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creasing the Israelites' task? Ruin to 
himself in the end. 

348. Kings, chiefly in this, should 
imitate God; their mercy should be 
above all their works. 

349. The difference between the 
prince and the peasant is in this world ; 
but a temper ought to be observed by 
him that has the advantage here, be- 
cause of the judgment of the next. 

350. The end of everything should 
direct the means : now that of govern- 
ment being the good of the whole, 
nothing less should be the aim of the 
prince. 

351. As often as rulers endeavor t<i 
attain just ends by just mediums, they 
are sure of a quiet and easy govern- 
ment ; ^nd as sure of convulsions, where 
the natures of things are violated, and 
their order qver-ruled. 

352. It is certain, princes ought to 
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have great allowances made them for 
faults in government, since they 3ee 
by other people's eyes, and hear by 
their ears; but ministers of state, their 
immediate confidants and instruments, 
have much to answer for, if, to gratify 
private passions, they misguide the 
prince to do public injury. 

353. Ministers of state should under- 
take their posts at their peril. If 
princes over-rule them, let them show 
the law, and humbly resign; if fear, 
gain, or flattery prevail, let them an- 
swer it to the law. 

354. The prince cannot be preserved, 
but where the minister is punishable; 
for people, as well as princes, Avill not 
endure " imperium in imperio." 

355. If ministers are weak or ill men, 
and so spoil their places, it is the 
]jrince's fault that chose them ; but if 
their places si>oil tliem, it is their own 
fault to be made worse by them. 
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h It ia b^t j^e*, <b«Lt tbcise ^h^t 

t|ie^ prippe^ : for it iSi^^^^ ^4 xico^^- 
mxy pawing, ftot tP «bift bea4s ia gav- 
©rnmeut, wbUe th^ feftOfte a?e m b«Wg 
that should 4P^w^ir fej^ tf>e|ft. 

357. A^d y^ it \jw5|3e jutol^^W^ to 
be a minister pf «tftte^ if ewejyda^^y 
m9.y be ^ccwaesr siid jwdge? 

35$. Liet, (b^efpre, tim &^ ftoan^^r 
ap mom ea^pe »fi eitejgapl9?y piM^l[i- 

mm%, ihm tb^ guUfer »ii^te^. 

358. For it jMM>fep€SB gtw^^ri^^Bft ^ 
have the credit of the Ji^a^pg fi^ea h> |t 
^i»]b^t 4o valg^r (^^^»r§, Bvhiflh is 
ofyexi ill-gfOjUMci^^. 

S&). Tli^e safety pf ^ prgi^ci9, Jboijefetp, 
consists m ^ w/eUrcJbiamQ {CO^ne^} : md 
tb^ pnly c^n be m4 to be 90, inhere 
^tbe yepsons tbfM^ ooxnpo^e it are qMiiU- 
$c^ for tl]i^ b]«sijii^s tbM aom^ before 
tbf6(n».. 



^1. Who wovdd Bend to a tajior to 
make a look, of io:a smith to muk^ ft 
suit of clotheiai ? 

362. ZmoI tbenebe m^ohante for tmde, 
«efiinan for tiieadmimlty, travellers fer 
foreign afGairs, some of the leftdjo;^ 
men of tibe ootmtry for home buaid;ie@9, 
and common and dvil lawy^i^ tp 
advise of legality and right, w^o 
should always keep to the strict rules 
<ii law. 

868. Thpree thi»^ ooatribute muoh 
to ruia goveormoaant; loo^enegjg, (^ 
fKresmon, and en¥y. 

364. Wheve the veins of governmfi^t 
are too slack, there the manners of the 
people are corraj^ed : and that destroys 
iiifdi»i»ry, begete ^ffemii^ei^y, ^rigl pro- 
irokes heaven agiii]|»t it* 

d65. Oppressic»i nMi^kes a poor eomi- 
try, and a despemte people, whi^. al- 
ways wait an opportunity to ch^j^^. 
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366. " He that ruleth over nven^ mli8t 
be just, ruling in the fear of God ; !' 
sai^ an old and wise king. 

367. Envy disturbs and distracts gov- 
ernment, clogs the wheels, and per- 
plexes the administration: and nothing 
contributes more to this disorder, than 
a partial distribution of rewards and 
punishments in the sovereign. 

368. As it is not reasonable that men 
should be compelled to serve ; so thooe 
that have employments should not be 
endured to leave them humorsonaely. 

369. Where the state intends a xnan 

no jaffront) he should. not affront the 

state. 

A Private Life. 

370. A private life is to be preferred ; 
the honor and gain of public posts 
bearing no proportion with the com- 
fort of it. The one is free and quiet, 
the other servile and noisy. 
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371. It was a great answer of the 
Shunammite woman, " I dwell among 
my own people." 

372. They that live of their own, 
neither need, nor often list, to wear the 
livery of the public. 

373. Their subsistence is not during 
pleasure, nor have they patrons to 
please or present. 

374. If they are not advanced, nei- 
ther can they be disgraced; and as 
they know not the smiles of majesty, 
so they feel not the frowns of greatness, 
or the effects of envy. 

375. If they want the pleasures of a 
court, they also escape the temptations 
of it. 

376. Private men, in fine, are so 
much their own, that, paying conamon 
dues, they are sovereigns of all the rest. 

A Public Life. 

377. Yet the public must and will 
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bd served; and they that do it well, 
desenre public matte of honor and 
profit. 

378. To do so, men mudt have pub- 
lic minds, ad well ae i^&iies; or they 
will serve private ewfc at the public 
cost. 

37d. Govemmentd can never be w«U 
administered, but where those intrnsted 
make conscience of well discharging 
their places. 

Qualificationa 

380. Five thin^ are requisite to a 
good officer : ability, dean hancte, dis- 
fmtcb, patience, and impaitiality. 

Capacity. 

>381. He tha4; understands not Iriis 
ctoiployment, whate^^ier else he knows, 
must be unfit for it; and the public 
suffer by his inexpertness. 
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382. They thdt are Able, should be 
just too; oi* the government may be 
the worse for their capacity. 

Ctoan Handft. 

388. Cdvetoushess in such BieJH 
prompts th«txi to prostitute the public 
for ]gftin-. 

384. The taking <rf a bribe or grata- 
ity^ should be ptmished with as severe 
penalties as the defrauding of thestatoi. 

385. Let men have sufficient (Salaries, 
aiid exceed them at their peril. 

386. It ii^ a dlslronor to goviemmeiii, 
that its Queens shoald live of benevo- 
lence; as it ought to be infamous for 
officers to dii^honor the pablic, by beStig 
twice paid for the same business. 

367. But to be paid, and not do bttti- 
TOOBj is rank uppressiou. 
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Dispatch. 

388. Dispatch is a great and good 
quality in an officer ; where duty, not 
gain, excites it. But of this too many 
make their private market, and over- 
plus to their wages. Thus the salary 
is for doing, aud the bribe for dispatch- 
ing the business: as if business could 
be done before it were dispatched : or 
they were to be paid apart, one by the 
government, the other by the party. 

389. Dispatch is as much the duty 
of an officer, as doing ; and very much 
the honor of the government he serves. 

390. Delays have been moi;e injuri- 
ous than direct injustice. 

391. They too often starve those 
they dare not deny. 

392. The very winner is made a 
loser, because he pays twice for his 
own; like those that purchase estates, 
mortgaged before to the full value. 
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393. Our law says well, "to delay 
justice, is injustice." 

394. Not to have a right, and not to 
come at it, difTer little. 

395. Refusal, or dispatch, is the duty 
and wisdom of a good officer. 

Patience. 

396. Patience is a virtue everywhere ; 
but it shines with greatest lustre in the 
men of government. 

397. Some are so proud or testy, 
they will not hear what they should 
redress. 

398. Others so weak, they sink or 
burst, under the weight of their office ] 
though they can lightly run away with 
the salary of it. 

399. Business can never be well done, 
that is not well understood: which 
cannot be without patience. 

400. It is cruelty, indeed, not to give 

7 
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the unhappy a hearing, whom we ought 
to help; but it is the top of oppression 
to brow-beat the humble and modest 
miserable, when they seek relief. 

401. Some it is true, are unreason- 
able in their desires and hopes; but 
then we should inform, not rail at and 
reject them. 

402. It is, therefore, as great an in- 
stance of wisdom as a man in business 
can give, to be patient under the im- 
pertinences and contradictions that atr 
tend it. 

403. Method goes far to prevent trou- 
ble in business : for it makes the task 
easy, hinders confusion, saves abun- 
dance of time, and instructs those that 
have business depending, what to do, 
and what to hope. 

Impartiality; 
4Qi. Impartittlity, though it be the 
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last, is not the least part of the charac- 
ter of a good Magistrate. 

405. It is noted as a &ult in holy 
writ, ev€5n to regard the poor in judg- 
ment ; how much more the rich? 

406. If our compassions must not 
sway us ; less should our fears; profits^ 
or prejudices. 

407. Justice is justly represented* 
blind, because she sees no difference 
in the parties concerned. 

408. She has but one scale and 
W(^ight, for rich and poor, great and 
small. 

409. Her sentence is not guided by 
the person, but the cause. 

410. The impartial judge, in judg- 
ment, knows nothing but the law ; the 
prince, no more than the peasant ; his 
kindred, than a stranger. Nay, his 
enemy is sure to be upon equal terms 
with his friend, wheu he is upon the 
bench. 
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411. Impartiality is the life of jus- 
tice, as that is of government. 

412. Nor is it only a benefit to the 
state : for private families cannot sub- 
sist comfortably without it. 

413. Parents that are partial, are ill 
obeyed by their children ; and partial 
masters are not better served by their 
servants. 

414. Partiality is always indirect, if 
not dishonest; for it shows a bias, 
where reason would have none ; if not 
an injury, which justice everywhere 
forbids. 

415. As it makes favorites without 
reason, so it uses no reason in judging 
of actions: confirming the proverb, 
**The crow thinks her own bird the 
fairest." 

,416. What some see to be no fsmlt 
in one, they will have criminal in an- 
other. 

417. Nay, how ugly do our failings 
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look to US in the persons of others which 
yet we see not in ourselves. 

418. And but too common it is, for 
some people not to know their own 
maxims and principles in the mouths 
of other men, when they give occasion 
to use them. 

419. Partiality corrupts our judg- 
ment of persons and things, of our- 
selves and others. 

420. It contributes more than any- 
thing to factions in the government, 
and feuds in families. 

421. It is a prodigal passion, that sel- 
dom returns till it is hunger-bit, and dis- 
appointments bring it within bounds. 

422. And yet we may be indifferent 

to a fault. 

Indifference. 

423. Indifference is good in judg- 
ment, but bad in relation, and stark 
naught in religion. 

424. And even in judgment, our in- 
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difference must be to the persons, not 
causes ; for one, to be sure, is right. 

Neutrality. 

425. Neutrality is something else than 
indifference : and vet of kin to it too. 

426. A judge ought to be indifferent ; 
and yet he cannot be said to be neutral. 

427. The one being to be even in 
judgment, and the other not to meddle 
at all. 

428. And where it is lawful, to be 
sure, it is best to be neutral. 

429. He that espouses parties, can 
hardly divorce himself from their fate; 
and more fall with their party, than 
rise with it. 

430. A wise neuter joins with neither 
but uses both, as his honest interest 
leads him. 

431. A neuter only has room to be a 
peace-maker : for being of neither side, 
he has the means of mediating a recon- 
ciliation of both. 
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A Party. 

432. And yet where right or religion 
gives a call, a neuter must be a coward 
or an hypocrite. 

. 483. In such cases, we should never 
be backward ; nor yet mistaken. 

484. When our right or religion is in 
question,. then is the fittest time to as- 
sert it 

435. Nor must we always be neutral, 
where our neighbor is concerned : for 
though meddling is a fault, helping is 
A>dtity. 

'436. We have a call to do good, as 
<fhen as we have the power and occa- 
sion. 

487. If heathens could say, " We are 
not born for ourselves ; " surely Chris- 
tians should practise it. 

438. They are taught so by his ex- 
ample, as well as doctrine, from whom 
they have borrowed their name. 
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Ostentation. 

439. Do what good thou canst un- 
known ; and be not vain of what ought 
rather to be felt than seen. 

440. The humble, in the parable of 
the day of judgment, forgot their good 
works, " Lord, when did we so and so? " 

441. He that does good for good's 
sake, seeks neither praise nor reward, 
though sure of both at last. 

Confiplete Virtue. 

442. Content not thyself that thou 
art virtuous in the general: for one 
link being wanting, the chain is de- 
fective. 

443. Perhaps thou art rather inno- 
cent than virtuous, and owest more to 
thy constitution than to thy religion. 

444. To be innocent is to be not 
guilty ; but to be virtuous is to over- 
come our evil inclinations. 

445. If thou hast not conquered thy- 
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self in that which is thy own particu- 
lar weakness, thou hast no title to vir- 
tue, though thou art free of other men's. 

446. For a covetous man to inveigh 
against prodigality, an atheist against 
idolatry, a tyrant against rebellion, or a 
liar against forgery, and a drunkard 
against intemperance, is for tbe pot to 
call the keitle black. 

447. Such reproof would have but 
little success, because it would carry 
but little authority with it. 

448. If thou wouldst conquer thy 
weakness, thou must never gratify it. 

449. No man is compelled to evil; 
his conseLit only makes it his. 

450. It is no sin to be tempted, but 
to be overcome. 

451. What man, in his right mind, 
would conspire his own hurt? Men 
are beside themselves, when they trans- 
gress against their convictions., 

452. If thou wouldst not sin, do not 
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.desire; and if thou wouldet not lust, 
do not embrace the temptation: no, 
not look at It, nor think of it. 

453. Thou wouldst take much pains 
to save thy body : take some, prithee, 
to save thy soul. 

Religion. 

454. Religion is the fear of God, and 
its demonstration good works; and 
faith is the root of both : " For without 
faith we cannot please God ; " nor can 
we fear what we do not believe. 

455. The devils also believe and 
know abundance; but in this is the 
difference, their faith works not by 
love, nor their knowledge by obedience; 
and therefore they are never the better 
for them. And if ours be such, we 
shall be of their church, not of Christ's ; 
for as the head is, so must the bodv 
be. 

456. He was holy, humble, harmless, 
meek, merciful, etc., when among us ; 
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totteach us what we should be whea he 
was gone: and yet he is among us stiU, 
and in us too, a living, and perpetual 
preacher of tbesame grace, by his spirit 
in our consciences. 

457. A minister of the gospel ought 
to be one of Chirist's making, if he 
would pass f(»r one of Christ's ministers. 

458. And if he be one of his making, 
he knows and does, as well as be- 
lieves. 

459. That minister, whose life is not 
the model of his doctrine, is a babbler 
rather than a preacher, a quack rather 
than a physician of value. 

460. Of old time they were made 
ministers by the Holy,(ixhost; and the 
more that is an ingredient now, the 
.fitter they are for that work. 

461. Running streams are not so apt 
to corrupt as stagnant waters ; nor itin- 
erant, as settled preachers: but they 
Are not to run before they are sent. 
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462. Ab they freely receive from 
Christ, so they give. 

463. They will not make that a 
trade, which they know ought not, in 
conscience, to be one. 

464. Yet there is no fear of their 
living, that design not to live by it. 

466. The humble and true teacher 
meets with more than he expects. 

466. He accounts content with god- 
liness great gain, and therefore seeks 
not to make a gain of godliness. 

467. As the ministers of Christ are 
made by him, and are like him, so 
they beget people into the same like- 
ness. 

468. To be like Christ, then, is to be 
a Christian. And regeneration is the 
only way to the kingdom of God, which 
we pray for. 

469. Let us to-day, therefore, hear 
his voice, and not harden our hearts, 
who speaks to us many ways : in the 
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scriptures, in our hearts^ by his ser- 
vants and providences: and the sum 
of all is holiness and charity. 

470. St. James gives a short draught 
of the matter, but very full and teach- 
ing, *' Pure, religion, and undefiled be- 
fore God the Father, is this, to visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction, and to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world:" which is 
comprised in these two words, charity 
and piety. 

471. They that truly make these 
their aim, will find them their attain- 
ment; and, with them, the peace that 
follows so excellent a condition. 

472. Amuse not thyself, therefore, 
with the numerous opinions of the 
world ; nor value thyself upon verbal 
orthodoxy, philosophy, or thy skill in 
tongues, or knowledge of the &thers 
(too much the business and vanity of 
the world) ; but in this rejoice, " That 
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thott knowesl^ Ood^ that is ihe Lordv 
wfco exerciseth laving kindness, and 
judgment, and righteouBnM» in' the 
earth." 

473. Public worship is very com* 
mendable, if well performed. We owe 
it to Grod and good example* But we 
must' know, that God is not tied to. 
time or place, who is everywhere atf 
the same time; and this we shall know 
as far as we are capable, if, wherever 
we are, our desires are to be with him. 

474. Serving God, people generally 
confine to the acts of public and pri^^ 
vate worship: and those the move 
zealous do often repeat, in hopes of 
acceptance. 

475. But if we consider that God is 
an infinite spirit, and as such, every^ 
wheve; and that our Saviour has taught 
us that he will be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, we shall see thesbortnes^ 
of such a noti<£^n. 
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476. For serving God coneems the 
frame of our spirits, in the whole course 
of our lives ; in every occasion we have, 
in whidi we may show our love to his 
law» 

477. For as men in battle are con-* 
tinually in the way of shot, so we, in 
this world, are ever within the reach 
of temptation: and herein do we serve 
God, if we avoid what we are forbid, 
as well as do what he commands, 

478. God is better served in resisting 
a temptation to evU, than in many for- 
mal prayers. 

479. This is but twice or thrice a 
day; but that every hour and moment 
of the day. So much more is our con- 
tinual watch, than our evening and 
morning devotion. 

48(X Wouldst thou then serve God? 
Do not that alone, which thou wouldst 
not that another should see thee do. 

481. Do not take God's neoBae in vain, 
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or disobey thy parents, or wrcmg thy 
neighbor, or commit adultery, even in 
thine heart. 

482. Neither be vain, lascivious, 
proud, drunken, revengeful, or angry ; 
nor lie, detract, backbite, overreach, 
oppress, deceive, or betray; but watch 
vigorously against all temptations to 
these things, as knowing that God is 
present, the overseer of all thy ways 
and most inward thoughts, and the 
avenger of his own law upon the diso- 
bedient; and thou wilt acceptably 
serve God. 

483. Is it not reason, if we expect 
the acknowledgments of those to whom 
we are bountiful, that we should rever- 
ently pay ours to God, our most 
munificent and constant benefactor ? 

484. The world represents a rare and 
sumptuous palace; mankind, the great 
family in it; and God, the mighty 
Lord and Master of it. 
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485. We are all sensible what a state- 
ly seat it is; the heavens adorned with 
so many glorious luminaries ; and the 
earth with groves, plains, valleys, hills, 
fountains, ponds, lakes, and rivers; 
and variety of fruits and creatures for 
food, pleasure and profit; in short, 
how noble an house he keeps, and the 
plenty, and variety, and excellency of 
his table ; his orders, seasons, and suit- 
ableness of every time and thing. But 
we must be as sensible, or at least 
ought to be, what careless and idle 
servants we are, arid how short and 
disproportionable our behavior is to 
his bounty and goodness; how long 
he bears, how often he reprieves and 
forgives us ; who, notwithstanding our 
breach of promises, and repeated ne- 
glects, has not yet been provoked to 
break up house, and send us to shift 
for ourselves. Should not this great 

8 



goodhee^ r^ii^e & dtte sens^f in us of otir 
u>^dt(tifulnefl9, a>nd a re^olntion td alter 
otff course, and mmid^ om mannef^; 
tbat we may be for the future ttiow 
y^otthy communicants at our Mastcnp-fS-' 
g(x:»d and great tafble? Especially since 
it i« not mote certain thaft we deserve- 
bis displeasure, than that we shall feei 
itf if we contiilue to be unprofitabler 
servants. 

486. But though God has repieh- 
ifijheiJ this world with abundance of - 
good things for man's life and conlfbrt,- > 
yfet they are all but imperfect goods. 
He only is the perfect good to whoiri 
they point. But, alas! men cannot see 
hSm for them ; though they shouM' 
always see him in them. 

487. I have often wondered at the 
um^ccountableness of man in thii^y 
a^ong other things, that, though he' 
loves changes so well, he should care 
so little to hear or think of his last, 
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great, arid, if hi pleases, his best,' 
changa 

48W. Being, as to our bodies, com- 
posed of cKahgeable elements, we, 
with the world, are made up of, and 
stibsist by, revolutidn; but our souls 
being of another and nobler nature, 
We sliould seek our resi in a more 
enduring habitation. 

489* The truest end of life is to know 
tfie life that never ends. 

490. He that makes this his care,^ 
win find it his crowti at last. 

491. Life else were a misiBry, rather' 
than a pleasure; a judgment, not a 
blessing. 

492. Foi^, to' know, regret, and resent, 
to desire, hope, and fear, more than a 
beast, and not livia beyond him, is to 
make a man less than a beast. 

493. It is the aHiends of a short and 
troublesome life, that doing good, and 
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suffering ill, entitles man to one longer 
and better. 

494. This ever raises the good man's 
hope, and gives him tastes beyond this 
world. 

495. As it is his aim. so none else 
can hit the mark. 

496. Many make it their speculation, 
but it is the good man's practice. 

497. His work keeps pace with his 
life, and so leaves nothing to be done 
when he dies. 

498. And he that lives to live for- 
ever, never fears dying. 

499. Nor can the means be terrible 
to him that heartily believes the end. 

500. For, though death be a dark 
passage, it leads to immortality; and 
that is recompense enough for suffer- 
ing of it. 

501. And yet faith lights us, even 
through the grave ; being the evidence 
of things not seen. 
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602. And this is the comfort of the 
good, that the grave Cannot hold them, 
and that they live as soon as they die. 

503. For death is no more than 
a turning of us over from time to 
eternity. 

504. Nor can there be a revolution 
without it ; for it supposes the dissolu- 
tion of one form, in order to the suc- 
cession of another. 

505. Death, then, being the way and 
condition of life, we cannot love to 
live, if we cannot bear to die» 

506. Let us, then, not cozen ourselves 
with the shells and husks of things ; 
nor prefer form to power, nor shadows 
to substance: pictures of bread will 
not satisfy hunger, nor those of devo- 
tion please God. 

507. This world is a form; our 
bodies are forms ; and no visible acts 
of devotion can be without forms. 
But yet the less form in religion the 
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bjBtter, ffix^Jd Qod is a spirit: £ba: tlie 

.iQore mental our worship, the mijre 

^.deqwte to the nature of God; tiie 

^m^re silent, the, more. suitable tP the 

language pf a spirit. 

508. Words are for others, not fpr 
ourselves: nor for. God who bears not 
as bodies do, but as spirits should- 

6Q9. If we wpuld knpw this dia^p^t, 
we must learn of the divine principle 
in us. As we hpar the dictate of that, 
so God hears us. 

610. There jWe .^layif^ hi^n, too, in 
^11 his attributes ; though t)U( ip little, 
yet as much as yve can apprehend or 
bear: for s^a be is i?i hipaself, he is in- 
cpmprehensib^, ^nd f^ dweileth in tb^t 
light no eye qan j^p!prpq.ch." jBut in 
his image we may bebpld liis glory; 
enough to exalt our apprehensions of 
God, and to instruct us in tb^t ^0|rsbip 
which pleaseth h^m. 

511. Men may tire theimseilyps Ux a 



JlibgrriQibh c^ search, and talk of God ; 
but if we wpuld koow him ipdwi, it 
mmt' be frpm the iixipressioi^s we le- 
p^ive of hii|i : and the softer our hearts 
f^«^, the dQepe:r and livelier those will 
he uppn us. 

^12. If he ha-B piade us sensible pf 
his justice, by his reproof; pf his 
p^^l^pce^ by his fprfoe^ance; of his 
j](i^oy, by his . forgiveness ; of his holi- 
j>€igs, by the sanctiflcation of pur hearts 
i^hyough his spirit; T[^e have a grounded 
ipc^wledge pf God. This is expenenqe, 
^hat speculatip^; ithis epjpyment, that 
re|^i!t, In gfhort, this is und^iahle 
.^i^^nce, with the reahties of religion, 
and will stand all winds and weathers. 

5i8. Aa awr foith, go our. devotion, 
^ho^ld b^ liyely. Cold meat will ^ot 
i5erve at those rep^vsts. 

;^il4. It is % coal from God's altar 
iiiwat kindle pur fire ; and without fire, 
tnue fi^e, np aooeptable sacrifice. 
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515. "Open thou my lips, and then," 
said the royal prophet, "my mouth 
shall praise God." But not till then. 

516. The preparation of the heart, 
as well as the answer of the tongue, is 
of the Lord : and to have it, our pray- 
ers must be powerful, and our worship 
grateful. 

517. Let us choose, therefore, to com- 
mune where there is the warmest sense 
of religion; where devotion exceeds 
formality, and practice most corre- 
sponds with profession; and where 
there is, at least, as much charity as 
zeal: for where this society is to be 
found, there shall we find the church 
of God. 

518. As good, so ill men, are all of a 
church: and everybody knows who 
must be head of it. 

519. The humble, meek, merciful, 
just, pious, and devout souls, are every- 
where of one religion ; and when death 
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has taken off the mask, they will know 
one another, though the diverse liv- 
eries they wear here make them stran- 
gers. 

520. Great allowances are to be 
made for education and personal weak- 
nesses ; but it is a rule with me, " That 
man is truly religious, that loves the 
persuasion he is of for the piety rather 
than the ceremony of it." 

521. They that have one end can 
hardly disagree when they meet. At 
least their concern in the greater, mod- 
erates their value for, and difference 
about, the lesser things. 

522. It is a sad reflection, that many 
men hardly have any religion at all, 
and most men have none of their own ; 
for that which is the religion of their 
education, and not of their judgment, 
is the religion of another, and not 
theirs. 

523. To have religion upon author^ 
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ity, and i)ot pppn gonviction, is like a 
fingpr-^atch, to be set forwards pr 
backward^, as he pleases that has \t in 
keeping. 

524. It is a preposterous thing that 
men can venture their souls, .where 
they will not vejiture their money : fpr 
they will take their religion upon tru^t, 
but not trpst the syQod about Ihe gcx)fl- 
ness of half a crown. 

525. T]iey will follow their own 
4udjgix)ent when their- money is <xH[i- 
(jerned, whatever they 4o fof their 
.^uls. 

526. But, to be sure, that relig^qn 
cannot be right, that § man is the 
worse for having. 

527. No religion is better thfip an 
unnatural one. 

528. Grace perfects, but never qours 
or spoils nature. 

520. To be unnatural in defence of 
grace is a contradict^n. 
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<^30. hardly anjthk^ iQpks Mi^^ 
than to defend religion by jvp^ys tl^at 
shojir it has pp pr^^t with u^. 

531. A devout man is qne t^ing, a 
stickler is quite ^piptber. 

532 Whep our inii>ds exceed their 
just bounds, .^e piu^t r^ot discredit 
^vhat we would recommend. 

633. To bp furious in religion is to 
be irreligiously religious. 

584. If he th{^t is without bowels is 
npt a man: how, then, can he \ie a 
Christian? 

535. It were better to be of no 
church, than ip be bitter for ^ny. 

536. B^tternes^ comes very near to 
enmity, and that is Beelzqbub; because 
the perfection of wickedness. 

537. A good end cannot sanctify evil 
zi^eans; nor must we ever do evil that 
gqo^ pi?iy come of it. 

538. Sqme folk tbink they ip^iay scold, 
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rail, hate, rob, and kill too; so it be 
but for God's sake. 

539. But nothing in us unlike him 
can please him. 

540. It is as great presumption to send 
our passions upon God's errands, as it 
is to palliate them with God's name. 

541 . Zeal dropped in charity, is good ; 
without it, good for nothing: for it 
devours all it Comes near. 

542. They must first judge them- 
selves, that presume to censure others : 
and such will not be apt to over-shoot 
the mark. 

543. We are too ready to retaliate, 
rather than forgive, or gain by love and 
information. 

544. And yet we could hurt no man 
that we believe loves us. 

545. Let us, then, try what love will 
do: for if men do once see we love 
them, we should soon find they would 
not harm us. 
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546. Force may subdue, but love 
gains; and he that forgives first, wins 
the laurel. 

547. If I am even with my enemy, 
the debt is paid ; but if I forgive it, I 
oblige him forever. 

548. Love is the hardest lesson in 
Christianity; but, for that reason, it 
should be most our care to learn it. 
" Difficilia qua) pulchra." 

549. It is a severe rebuke upon us, 
that God makes us so many allow- 
ances, and we make so few to our 
neighbor : as if charity had nothing to 
do with religion; or love with faith, 
that ought to work by it. 

550. I find all sorts of people agree, 
whatsoever were their animosities, 
when humbled by the approaches of 
death; then they forgive, then they 
pray for, and love one another : which 
shows us, that it is not our reason, 
but our passion, that makes and holds 
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up the feuds that reign among men in 
their health and fulness. They, there- 
fore, that live nearest to that state in 
which they should die, must' certainly 
live the best. 

551. Did we believe a final reckon- 
ing and judgment, ot did we think 
enough of what we do believe, we 
should allow more Icve in religion 
than we do: since religion itself i^ 
nothing else but love to God and man. 

552. " He that lives in love, lives in 
G6(f," says the beloved disciple: and, 
to be sure, a man can live Nowhere 
better. 

553. It is most reasonable men 
should value that benefit which is 
most durable. Now tongues shall 
cease, and prophecy fail, and faith 
shall be consummated in sight, and 
hope in enjoyment ; but love remains^ 

554. Love is indeed heaven upoii 
earth; since heaven above would not 
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be heaven \^ithout it; for where there 
is not love, there is fear ; but, " Perfect 
love casts out fear." And yet we 
nattir&Uy fear' mbst to cfiertd ^hafr wc 
most love. 

555. What we love, we will hear; 
what we love, We will trust ; and what 
we love, we will serve, aye, and suflfer 
for too. " If you love me," says our 
blessed Redeemerj "keep my com- 
mandments." Why? Why then, he 
will love US; then- we shall be his 
fneiids ; then he will send us the Com- 
forter; then whatever wef ask we shall 
receive; and then, where he is we shall 
be also, and that foi^ever. Behold the 
fruits of love; the power, viftue, bene- 
fit, and beauty of love! 

656. Love is above all; and when it 
prevails in us all, we shall all be lovely, 
and in love with God, and one with 
afteither. Amen. 



FRUITS OF SOLITDDE, 

IN 

EEFLECTIOIsrS 

AND MAXIMS. 




The Right Morality. 

1. A RIGHT moralist is a great and 
good man; but, for that reason, he is 
rarely to be found. 

2. There are a sort of people that are 
fond of the character, who, in my 
opinion, have but little title to it. 

3. They think it enough, not to de- 
fraud a man of his pay, or betray his 
friend; but never consider, that the 
law forbids the one at his peril, and 

128 
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that virtue is seldom the reason of the* 
other. 

4. But certainly, he that covets cam 
no more be a moral man, than he that, 
steals; since he does so in his mind.. 
Nor can he be one that robs his neigh- 
bor of his credit, or that craftily un- 
dermines him of his trade or office. 

6. If a man pays his tailor, but de- 
bauches his wife, is he a current moral- 
ist? 

6. But what shall we say of the man 
that rebels against his father, is an ill 
husband, or an abusive neighbor ; one 
that is lavish of his time, of his health 
and of his estate, in which his family 
is so nearly concerned ? Must he go 
for a right moralist, because he pays 
his rent well ? 

7. I would ask some of those men 
of morals, whether he that robs God, 
and himself too, though he should not 

9 
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"defraud his neighlaor, be the moiial 
. man? 

8. Do I owe myself nothing? And 
' do I not owe all to God ? And, if pay- 
ing what we owe makes the moral man, 
is it not fit we should begin to render 

• our dues where we owe our very be- 
. ginning ; aye, our all ? 

9. The complete moralist begins 
with God ; he gives him his due, his 
heart, his love, his service: the boun- 
tiful giver of his well-being, as well as 

. being. 

10. He that lives without a seMe of 
' this dependence and obligation^ cannot 

be a moral man, because he does aot 

know his returns of loveand obedienoe, 

:BB becomes an honest 4uad a sensible 

• creature: which very term implies he 
is not his own ; and it cannot be viery 
ihonest to miscanploy. another's gooda. 

11. But how I oan there be no debt 
hut to a fellow-creature? Or, will our 
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exactness in paying those trifling ones, 
while we neglect our weightier obligar 
tions, cancel the bonds we lie undeip, 
and render us right and thorough 
moralists? 

12. As judgments are paid before 
bonds, and bonds before bills or book- 
debts; so the moralist considers his 
obligations according to their several 
dignities. 

In the first place, him to whom he 
owes himself. .Next, himself, in his 
health and livelihood. Lastly, his 
other obligations, whether rational or 
pecuniary ; doing to others, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, as he would have 
them do unto him. 

13. In short, the moral man lA.lie 
that loves God above all, and his 
neighbor as himself: which fulfils both 
tables at once. 

The World's Able Man. 

14. It is by some thought the iiao^ 
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acter of an able man, to be dark, and 
not understood. But I am sure that is 
not fair pla3% 

15. If he be so by silence, it is bet- 
ter; but if by disguises, it is insincere 
and hateful. 

16. Secrecy is one thing, false lights 
are another. 

17. The honest man that is rather 
free than open, is ever to be preferred ; 
especially when sense is at the helm. 

18. The glorying of the other humor 
is in a vice : for it is not human to be 
cold, dark, and unconversable. I was 
going to say, they are like pick-pockets 
in a crowd, where a man must ever 
have his hand on his purse; or as 
spies in a garrison, that, if not pre- 
vented, betray it. 

19. They are the reverse of human 
nature; and yet this is the present 
world's wise man and politician: ex- 
.eellent qualities for Lapland I where, 
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they sa}'^, witches (though not many 
conjurers) dwell. 

20. Like highwaymen, that rarely 
rob without vizards, or in the same 
wigs and clothes, but have a dress for 
every enterprise. 

21. At best, he may be a cunning 
man, which is a sort of lurcher in 
politics. 

22. He is never too hard for the wise 
man upon the square ; for that is out 
of his element, and puts him quite 
by his skill. Nor are wise men ever 
catched by him, but when they trust 
him. 

23. But as cold and close as he seems, 
he can and will please all, if he gets by 
it ; though it should neither please God 
nor himself at bottom. 

24. He is for every cause that brings 
him gain; but implacable, if disap- 
pointed of success. 

25. And what he cannot hinder, he 
will be sure to spoil by over-doing it. 
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26. None bo zealous th^a as he, for 
that which he cannot abide. 

27. What is it he will not, or cannot 
do, to hide his true sentiments? 

28. For his interest he refuses no side 
or party ; and will take the wrong by 
the hand, when the other will not do, 
with as good a graoe as the right. 

29. Nay, he commonly chooses the 
worsty because that brings the best 
bribe: his cause being ever money. 

80. He sails with all winds, aiid la 
never out of his way, where anything 
is to be had. 

31. A privateer, indeed, and every- 
where a bird of prey. 

82. True to nothing but himself; 
and false to all persons and parties, to: 
serve his own turn. 

33. Talk with him as often as you 
please, he will never pay you in good 
coin ; for it is either false or clipped, 

34. But to give a false reason for 
anything, let my reader never learn of 
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him, no more tlian to give a brass hal£< 
orown for a good one : not only because 
it is not true, but because it deceives - 
the person to whom it is given ; which 
I take to be an immorality. 

36. Silence is much more preferable ; : 
for it saves the secret, as well as the 
person's honor. 

36. Such as give themselves the lati- 
tude of saying what they do not mean, . 
oome to be arrant jockeys at more 
things than one: but in religion and 
politics it is pernicious. 

87. To hear two men talk the reverse 
of their own sentiments, with all the 
good breeding and appearance of friend^ 
ship imaginable, on purpose to cozen 
or pump each other, is, to a man of 
virtue and honor, one of the most mel- 
ancholy, as well as most nauseous things 
in the world. 

38. But that it should be the char- 
acter of an able man, is to disinherit 
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wisdom, and paint out our degeneracy 
to the life, by setting up fraud, an ar- 
:rant impostor, in her room. 

39. The trial of skill between these 
two is, who shall believe least of what 
the other says; and he that has the 
weakness, or good-nature, to give out 
first (viz. to believe anything the other 

.says) is looked upon to be tricked. 

40. I cannot see the policy, any more 
than the necessity, of a man's mind 
giving the lie to his mouth; or his 
mouth giving false alarms of his mind; 
for no man can be long believed, that 
teaches all men to distrust him : and 
since the ablest have sometimes need of 
credit, where lies the advantage of their 
politic cant or banter upon mankind ? 

41. I remember a passage of one of 
queen Elizabeth's great men, as advice 
to his friend: "The advantage," says 
he, " I had upon others at court, was, 
that I always spoke as I thought; 
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which being not believed by them, I 
both preserved a good conscience, and 
suffered no damage from that free- 
dom : " which, as it shows the vice to 
be older than our times, so does it that 
gallant man's integrity to be the best 
way of avoiding it. 

42. To be sure it is wise, as well as 
honest, neither to flatter other men^s 
sentiments, nor dissemble, and less to 
contradict, our own. 

43. To hold one's tongue, or to speak 
truth, or talk only of indifferent things, 
is the fairest conversation. 

44. Women that rarely go abroad 
without vizard masks have none of the 
best reputation. But when we con* 
sider what all this art and disguise 
are for, it equally heightens the wise 
man^s wonder and aversion; perhaps 
it is to betray a father, a brother, a 
master, a friend, a neighbor, or one's 
own party. 
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4&. A fine oonquestl what nobler 
Grecians and Romans abhorred : as if 
government could not subsist without 
knavery, and that knaves were the 
usefullest props to it; though the 
basest, as well as greatest, perversions 
of the ends of it. 

46. But that it should become a 
maxim, shows but too grossly the cor- 
ruptions of the times. 

47. I confess I have heard the style 
of "An useful knave," but ever took 
it to be a silly or a knavish saying ; at: 
least an excuse for knavery. 

48r. Is it as reasonable to think a 
whore makes the best wife, as a knave? 
the best officer? 

49. Besides empl6ying knaves, en* 
courages knavery, instead of punishing 
it, and alienates the inward of virtue : 
ojr, at least, must make the world ber 
lieve the country yields not honest 
men enough, able to serve her. 
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50. Art thou a magistrate? Prefer 
StUch as have clean characters where 
they live ; and men of estates to secure 
a just discharge of their trusts, that are 
under no temptation to strain points 
for a fortune: for sometimes such may 
be found sooner, than they are em- 
ployed. 

51. Art thou a private man? Con- 
tract thy acquaintance in a narrow 
compass, and choose those for the sub- 
jects of it that are men of principle ; 
such as will make full stops, where 
honor will not lead them on; and 
that had rather bear the disgrace of 
not being thorough-spaced men, tiian 
forfeit their peace and reputation by a 
base compliance. 

The Wise Man^ 

52. The wise man governs hitosdf 
by the reason^ of his case, and because 
what he does is best : best, in a moral 
and prudent, not a sinister, sense. 
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53. He proposes just ends, and em- 
ploys the fairest and most probable 
means and methods to attain them. 

64. Though you cannot always pene- 
trate his design, or his reasons for it, 
yet you shall ever see his actions of a 
piece, and his performance like a work- 
man : they will bear the touch of wis- 
dom and honor, as often as they are 
tried. 

55. He scorns to serve himself by 
indirect means, or to be an interloper 
in government; since just enterprises 
never want any unjust ways to make 
them succeed. 

56. To do evil that good may coide 
of it is for bunglers, in politics as well 
as morals. 

57. Like those surgeons that will cut 
off an arm they cannot, cure, to hide 
their ignorance and save their credit. 

58. The wise man is cautious, but 
not cunning ; judicious, but not crafty; 



r 
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making virtue the measure of using 
his excellent understanding in the con- 
duct of his life. 

59. The wise man is equal^ ready, 
but not officious ; has in everything an 
eye to sure-footing; he offends nobody, 
nor is easily offended ; and is always 
willing to compound for wrongs, if not 
forgive them. 

60. He is never captious ; nor criti- 
cal; hates banter and jests; he may 
be pleasant, but not light ; he never 
deals but in substantial ware, and 
leaves the rest for the toy-pates (or 
shops) of the world ; which are so far 
from being his business, that they are 
not so much as his diversion. 

61. He is always for some solid good, 
civil or moral : as to make his country 
more virtuous, preserve her peace and 
liberty, employ her poor, improve 
land, advance trade, suppress vice, 
encourage industry, and all mechanic 
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knowledge; and that they should be 
the care of the govemzn^it, and the 
blessing and praise of the people. 

62. To conclude, he is just, and fears 
Ood, hates ooyetousnees, and eschews 
evil, and loves hibs neighbor as himself. 

Of the Government of Thoughts. 

63. Man being made a reasonable 
and so a thinking creature, there is 
nothing more worthy of his being than 
the right direction and employment 
of his thoughts: since Upon this de- 
pends both his usefulness to the pub- 
lic, and his own present and future 
benefit in all respects. 

64. The consideration of this has 
often obliged me to lament the un- 
happiness of mankind, that, through 
too great a mixture and confusion of 
thoughts, have hardly been able to 
make a right or mature judgment of 
things. 
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65. To this is owing the various un- 
certainty and confusion we see in the 
world, and the intemperate zeal that 
occasions them. 

66. To tliis, also, is to be attributed 
the imperfect knowledge we have of 
tilings, and the slow progress we make 
in attaining to s. better : like the chil- 
dren. of Israel, that were forty yeass 
upon their journey from Egypt to Oa- 
naan, which might have been per- 
formed in less than oixe. 

67. In fine, it is to this that we 
ought to ascribe, if not all, at least 

rtnost of the infelicities we labor under. 

• '68. Clear, therefore, thy head, and 

rally and manage thy thoughts rightly, 
:and thou wilt save time, and see and 
ido:tl\y business well : for thy judgment 
i will be distinct, thy mind free, and thy 

Acuities strong and regular. 

69. Always remember to bound thy 

thoughts to the present occasion. 
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70. If it be thy religious duty, suffer 
nothing else to share in them. And if 
any civil or temporal affair, observe 
the same caution, and thou wilt be a 
whole man to everything, and do 
twice the business in the same time. 

71. If any point over-labors thy 
mind, divert and relieve it by some 
other subject, of a more sensible or 
manual nature, rather than what may 
affect the understanding: for this were 
to write one thi^ig upon another, which 
blots out our former impressions, or 
renders them illegible. 

72. They that are least divided in 
their c^re, always give the best account 
of their business. 

73. As, therefore, thou art always to 
pursue the present subject till, thou 
hast mastered it, so if it fall out that 
thou hast more affairs than one upon 
thy hand, be sure to prefer that which 
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is of most moment, and will least wait 
thy leisure. 

74. He that judges not well of the 
importance of his affairs, though he 
may be always busy, must make but a 
small progress. 

75. But make not more business 
necessary than is so; and rather lessen 
than augment work for thyself. • 

76. Nor y^t be over eager in pursuit 
of anything; for the mercurial too 
often happen to leave judgment behind 
them, and sometimes make work for 
repentance. 

77. He that overruns his business, 
leaves it for him that follows mcfte lei- 
surely to take it up: which has often 
proved a profitable harvest to them 
that never sowed. 

78. It is the advantage that slower 
tempers have upon the men of lively 
parts, that though they do not lead, 

10 
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they will follow well, and glean 
clean. 

79. Upon the whole matter, employ 
thy thoughts as thy busmess requires, 
and let that have place according to 
merit and urgency, giving everything 
a review and due digestion ; and thou 
wilt prevent many errors and vexa- 
tions, as well as save much time to 
thyself in the course of thy life. 

Of Envy. 

80. It is the mark of ill-nature, to 
lessen good actions, and aggravate ill 
ones. 

81. Some men do as much begrudge 
others a good name, as they want' one 
themselves: and perhaps that is the 
reason of it. 

82. But certainly they are in the 
wrong that can think they are lessened, 
because others have their due. 

S^. Such people generally have less 
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merit than ambition, that covet the 
reward of other men's; and, to be sure, 
a very ill nature, that will rather rob 
others of their due, than allow them 
their praise. 

84. It is more an error of our will 
than our judgment: for we know it to 
be an effect of our passion, not our rea- 
son; and therefore we are the more 
culpable in our partial estimates. 

85. It is as envious as unjust, to un- 
derrate another's actions, where their 
intrinsic worth recommends them to 
disengaged minds. 

86. Nothing shows more the folly, as 
well as fraud of man, than clipping 
merit and reputation. 

87. And as some men think it an 
alloy to themselves, that others have 
their right; so they know no end of 
pilfering, to raise their own credit. 

88. This envy is the child of pride ; 
and misgives rather than mistakes. 
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89. It will have charity to be osten- 
tation ; sobriety, covetousness ; hamil* 
ity, craft; b^nty, popularity. In 
short, virtue must be design, and relig<- 
ion only interest. Nay, the best of 
qualities must not pass without a but 
to alloy their merit, and abate their 
praise. Basest of tempers I and they 
that have it, the worst of men. 

90. But just and noble minds rejoice 
in other men's success, and help to 
r.ugment their praise. 

91. And, indeed, they are not with* 
out a love to virtue, that take a satis- 
faction in seeing her rewarded; and 
f?uch deserve to share her character, 
that do abhor to lessen it. 

Of Man's Ufa. 

92. Why is man less durable than 
the works of his hands, but because 
this is not the place of his rest. 

93. And itis a great and just reproach 
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upon him, thai he should fix his mind 
where he cannot stay himself. 

94. Were it not more his wisdom to 
be ooncerned about those works that 
will go with him, and erect a mansion 
for him, where time has power neither 
over him nor it ? 

95. It is a sad thing for a man so 
often to miss his way to his best, afl 
well as most lasting, home. 

Of Ambition. 

96. They that soar too high, often 
fall hard ; which makes a low and level 
dwelling preferable. 

97. The tallest trees are most in the 
power of the winds; and ambitious 
men of the blasts of fortune. 

98. They are most seen and observed, 
and most envied; least quiet, but most 
talked of, and not often to their ad- 
vantage. 

99. Those builders had need of a 
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good foundation, that lie so much ex- 
posed to weather. 

100. Good works are a rock that will 
support their credit; but ill ones, a 
sandy foundation, that yields to cal- 
amities. 

101. And truly they ought to expect 
no pity in their feU, who, when in 
power, had no bowels for the unhappy. 

102. The worst of distempers; al- 
ways craving and thirsty, restless and 
hated ; a perfect deliiium in the mind ; 
insufferable in success, and in disap- 
pointments most revengefiil. 

Of Praise or Applause. 

103. We are apt to love praise, but 
not to deserve it. 

104. But if we would deserve it, we 
must love virtue more than that. 

105. As there is no passion in us 
sooner moved, or more deceivable, so, 
for that reason, there is none over 
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which we ought to be more watchful, 
whether we give or receive it: for if 
we give it, we must be sure to mean it, 
and measure it too. 

106. If we are penurious, it shows 
emulation ; if we exceed, flattery, 

107. Good measure belongs to good 
actions': more looks nauseous, as well 
as insincere ; besides, it is persecuting 
the meritorious, who is out of counte- 
nance to hear what he deserves, 

108. It is much easier for him to 
merit applause, than hear of it : and 
he never doubts himself more, or the 
person that gives it, than when he hears 
so much of it 

109. But, to say true, there need not 
many cautions on this hand; since 
the world is rarely just enough to the 
deserving. 

110. However, we cannot be too cir- 
cumspect how we receive praise: for 
if we contemplate ourselves in a false 
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j'lass, we aie sore to be mislaikeii about 
our dues: and because we are too apt 
to beUere wbat is pleasing, rather than 
Avhat is true, we may be too easily 
swelled beycmd oar just proportion, by 
tlie windy complimqitB of men. 

111. Make evor, therefore, allow- 
ances tor what is said on such occa* 
sions ; or thou ezposest^ as well as de- 
oavest thysell 

112. For an over-value of ourselves, 
gives us but a dangerous security in 
many reqiecls. 

113. We expect more than belongs 
to us ; take all that is given us, though 
never meant us; and &11 out with those 
that are not so ftill of us as we are of 
ourselves. 

114. In short, it is a passion that 
abuses our judgment, and makes us 
both unsafe and ridiculous. 

1 15. Be not fond, therefore, of praise; 
but seek virtue that leads to it 
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116. And yet no more lessen or dis* 
semble thy merit, than over-rate it: 
for, though humility, be a virtue, an 
affected one is none. 

Of Conduct in Speech. 

117. Inquire often, but judge rarely, 
and thou wilt not often be mistaken. 

118. It is safer to learn than to teach; 
and he who conceals his opinion has 
nothing to answer for. 

- 119. Vanity or resentment often en- 
gage us, and it is two to one but we 
come off losers ; for one shows a want 
of judgment and humility, as the other 
does of temper and discretion. 

120. Not that I admire the reserved ; 
for they are next to unnatural that are 
not communicable. But if reserved- 
ness be at any time a virtue, it is in 
throngs, or ill company. 

121. Beware also of affectation in 
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speech: it often wrongs matter, and 
ever shows a blind side. 

122. Speak properly, and in as few 
words as you can, but always plainly : 
for the end of speech is not ostenta- 
tion, but to be understood. 

123. They that affect words more 
than matter will dry up that little 
they have. 

124. Sense never fails to give them 
that have it, words enough to make 
them understood. 

125. But it too often happens in 
some conversations, as in apothecaries' 
shops ; that those pots that are empty, 
or have things of small value in them, 
are as gaudily dressed and flourished 
as those that are full of precious drugs. 

126. This laboring of slight matter 
with flourished turns of expression is 
fulsome; and worse than the modem 
imitation of tapestry, and East-India 
good, in stufis and linens. In short, it 
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is but tawdry talk, and next to very 
trash. 

Union of Friends. 

127. They that love beyond the 
world cannot be separated by it. 

128. Death cannot kill what never 
dies. 

129. Nor can spirits ever be divided, 
that love and live in the same divine 
principle, the root and record, of their 
friendship. 

130. If absence be not death, neither 
is theirs. 

131. Death is but crossing the world, 
as friends do the seas ; they live in one 
another still. 

. 132. For they must needs be present 
that love and live in that which is 
omnipresent. 

133. In this divine glass they see 
face to face ; and their converse is free, 
as well as pure. 

134. This is the comfort of friends, 
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that though they may be said to 
die, yet their friendship and society 
are, in the best sense, ever present, 
because immortal. 

Of Being Easy in Living. 

135. It is an happiness to be deliv- 
ered from a curious mind, as well as 
from a dainty palate. 

136. For it is not only a troublesome 
but slavish thing to be nice. 

137. They narrow their own freedom 
and comforts, that make so much re- 
quisite to enjoy them. 

138. To be easy in living is much of 
the pleasure of life ; but difficult temp- 
ers will always want it. 

139. A careless and homely breeding 
is therefore preferable to one nice and 
delicate. 

140. And he that is taught to live 
upon little, owes more to his Other's 
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wisdom, than he that has a great deal 
left him, does to his fether's care. 

141. Children cannot well be too 
hardily bred, for besides that it fits 
them to bear the roughest providences, 
it is more active and healthy. 

142. Nay, it is certain, that the lib- 
erty of the mind is mightily preserved 
by it ; for so it is served, instead of 
being a servant, indeed a slave, to sen- 
Bttal delicacies. 

143. As nature is soon answered, so 
are such satisfied. 

144. The memory of the ancients is 
hardly in anything more to be cele- 
brated, than in a strict and useful 
institution of youth. 

146. By labor they prevented luxury 
in their young people, till wisdom and 
philosophy had taught them to resist 
and despise it. 

146. It must be therefore a gross 
fault to strive so hard for the pleasure 
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of our bodies, and be so insensible and 
careless of the freedom of our souls. 

Of Man's Inconsiderateness and Partiality. 

147. It is very observable, if our 
civil rights are invaded or encroached 
upon, we are mightily touched, and fill 
every place with our resentment and 
complaint; while we suffer ourselves, 
our better and nobler selves, to be the 
property and vassals of sin, the worst 
of invaders. 

148. In vain do we expect to be 
delivered from such troubles, till we are 
delivered firom the cause of them, our 
disobedience to God. 

149. When he has his dues from us, 
it will be time enough for him to give 
us ours out of one another. 

150. It is our great happiness, if we 
could understand it, that we meet with 
such checks in the career of our worldly 
enjoyments : lest we should forget the 
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giver, adore the gift, and terminate our 
felicity here, which is not man's ulti- 
mate bliss. 

. 151. Our losses are often made judg- 
ments by our guilt, and mercies by our 
repentance. 

152. Besides, it argues great folly in 
men to let their satisfaction exceed the 
true value of any temporal matter: for 
disappointments are not always to be 
measured by the loss of the thing, but 
the over-value we put upon it. 

153. And thus men improve their 
own miseries, for want of an equal and 
just estimate of what they enjoy or lose. 

154. There lies a proviso upon every- 
thing in this world, and we must ob- 
serve it at our own peril, viz.: to love 
God above all, and act for judgment ; 
the last I mean. 

^ Of the Rule of Judging. 

155. In all things reason should pre- 
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vail: it is quite another thing to be 
stiff, than steady in an opinion. 

156. This may be reasonable, but 
that is ever wilful. 

157. In such cases it always hap- 
pens, that the clearer the argument, 
the greater the obstinacy, where the 
design is not to be convinced. 

158. This is to value humor more 
than truth, and prefer a sullen pride to 
a reasonable submission. 

159. It is the glory of a man to vail 
to truth ; as it is the mark of a good 
nature to be easily entreated. 

160. Beasts act by sense, man should 
act by reason ; else he is a greater beast 
than ever God made : and the proverb 
is verified, "The corruption of the best 
things is the worst and most offensive." 

161. A reasonable opinion must ever 
be in danger where reason is not judge. 

162 Though there is a regard due 
to education, and the tradition of our 
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£Etthers, truth will ever deserve, as well 
a6 claim ihe preference. 

163. If, like Theophilus and Tim- 
othy, we have been brought up in the 
knowledge of the best things, it is our 
advantage; but neither they nor we 
lose by trying the truth; for so we 
learn their as well as its intrinsic 
worth. 

164. Truth never lost ground by 
inquiry; because she is, most of all, 
reasonable. 

165. Nor can that need another au- 
thority that is self-evident. 

166. If my own reason be on the side 
of a principle, with what can I dispute 
or withstand it ? 

167. And if men would once con- 
sider one another reasonably, they 
would either reconcile their diflfer- 
ences, or maintain them more ami- 
cably. 

11 
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168. Let that, therefore, be the 
standard, that has most to say for 
itself: though of that let every man be 
judge for himself. 

169. Reason, like the sun, is com- 
mon to all: and it is for want of 
examining all by the same light and 
measure, that we are not all of the 
same mind : for all have it to that end, 
though all do not use it so. 

Of Formality. 

170. Form is good, but not formal- 
ity. 

171. In the use of the best of forms 
there is too much of that, I fear. 

172. It is absolutely necessary that 
this distinction should go along with 
people in their devotion ; for too many 
are apter to rest upon what they do, 
than how they do their duty. 

173. If it were considered, that it 
is the frame of the mind that gives o<ir 
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performances acceptance, we would 
lay more stress on our inward prepara- 
tion than our outward action. 

Of the Mean Notion we have of God. 

174. Nothing more shows the low 
condition man is fallen into, than the 
unsuitable notion we must have of 
God, by the ways we take to please him. 

175. As if it availed anything to 
him, that we performed so many cere- 
monies and external forms of devo-^ 
tion ; who never meant more by them, 
than to try our obedience, and, through 
them, to show us something more 
excellent and durable beyond them. 

176. Doing while we are undoing is 
good for nothing. 

177. Of what benefit is it to say our 
prayers regularly, go to church, receive 
the sacrament, and, may be, go to con- 
fessions too; aye, feast the priest, and 
give alms to the poor; and yet lie, 
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swear, curse, be drunk, covetous, un- 
clean, proud, revengeful, vain, or idle, 
at the same time ? 

178. Can one excuse or balance the 
other? Or will God think himself 
well served, where his law is violated? 
Or well used, where there is so much 
more show than substance ? 

179. It is a most dangerous error, 
for a man to think to excuse himself in 
the breach of a moral duty, by a 
formal performance of positive wor-? 
ship; and less, when of human in- 
vention. 

180. Our blessed Saviour most righir 
ly and clearly distinguished and deters 
mined this case, when he told th^ 
Jews, " That they were his mother, hi^ 
brethren, and sisters, who did the will 
of his Father." 

Of the Benefit of Justice. 

181. Justice is a great support of 
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society, beeause an insurance to all 
men of their property : this violated, 
there is no security ; which throws all 
into confusion to recover it. 

182. An honest man is a fast pledge 
in dealing. A man is sure to have it, 
if it be to be had. 

188. Many are so, merely of neces- 
sity ; others not so, only for the same 
reason ; but such an honest man is not 
to be thanked; and such a dishonest 
man ia to be pitied. 

184. But he that is dishonest for gain 
is next to a robber, and to be punished 
for example. 

185. And, indeed, there are few deal- 
ers but what are faulty ; which makes 
trade difficult, and a great temptation 
to men of virtue. 

186. It is not what they should, but 
what they can, get: faults or decays 
must be concealed, big words given 
where they are not deserved, and the 
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ignorance or necessity of the buyer 
imposed upon, for unjust profit. 

187. These are the men that keep 
their words for their own ends ; and 
are only just for fear of the magistrate. 

188. A politic rather than a moral 
honesty ; a constrained, not a chosen 
justice: according to the proverb, "Pa- 
tience per force, and thank you for 
nothing." 

189. But of all injustice, that is the 
greatest that passes under the name of 
law. A cut-purse in Westminster Hall 
exceeds; for that advances injustice 
to oppression, where law is alleged for 
that which it should punish. 

Of jealousy. 

190. The jealous are troublesome to 
others, but a torment to themselves. 

191. Jealousy is a kind of civil war 
In the soul, where judgment and imagi- 
nation are at perpetual jars. 
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192. This civil dissension in the 
mind, like that of the body politic, com- 
mits great disorders, and lays all waste. 

193. Nothing stands safe in its way : 
nature, interest, religion, must yield to 
its fury. 

194. It violates contracts, dissolves 
society, breaks wedlock, betrays friends 
and neighbors: nobody is good, and 
every one is either doing or designing 
them a mischief. 

195. It has a venom that more or 
less rankles wherever it bites : and as 
it reports fancies for facts, so it disturbs 
its own house, as often as other folks. 

196. Its fise is guilt or ill-nature; 
and by reflection it thinks its own 
faults to be other men's : as he that is 
overrun with the jaundice takes others 
to be yellow. 

197. A jealous man only sees his own 
spectrum when he looks upon other 
men, and gives his character in theirs. 
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Of State. 

198. I love service, but not state; 
one is useful, the other superfluous. 

199. The trouble of this, as well as 
charge, is real ; but the advantage only 
imaginary. 

200. Besides, it helps to set us up 
above ourselves, and augments our 
temptation to disorder. 

201. The least thing out of joint, or 
omitted, makes us uneasy; and we 
are ready to think ourselves ill served 
about that which is of no real service 
at all ; or so much better than other 
men, as we have the means of greater 
state. 

202. But this is all for want of wis- 
dom, which carries the truest and most 
forcible state along with it. 

203. He that makes not himself 
cheap by indiscreet conversation, puts 
value enough upon himself every- 
where. 
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204. The other is rather pageantry 
than state. 

Of a Good Servant 

205. A true, and a good servant, are 
the same thing. 

206. But no servant is true to his 
master that defrauds him. 

207. Now there are many ways of 
defrauding a master, as, of time, care, 
pains, respect, and reputation, as well 
as money. 

208. He that neglects his work robs 
his master, since he is fed and paid as 
if he did his best; and he that is not 
as diligent in the absence as in the 
presence of his master, cannot be a 
true servant. 

209. Nor is he a true servant that 
buys dear to share in the profit with 
the seller. 

210. Nor yet he that tells tales 
without-doors ; or deals basely, in his 
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master's name, with other people; or 
connives at other's loiterings, wastings, 
or dishonorable reflections. 

211. So that a triie servant is dili- 
gent, secret, and respectful: more 
tender of his master's honor and inter- 
est, than of his own profit. 

212. Such a servant deserves well; 
and, if modest under his merit, should 
liberally feel it at his master's hand. 

Of an Immoderate Pursuit of the World. 

213. It shows a depraved state of 
mind, to cark and care for that which 
one does not need. 

214. Some are as eager to be rich, 
as ever they were to live: for super- 
fluity, as for subsistence. 

215. But that plenty should augment 
covetousness, is a perversion of provi- 
dence ; and yet the generality are the 
worse for their riches. 

216. But it is strange, that old men 
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should excel ; for generally money lies 
nearest them, that are nearest their 
graves; as if they would augment 
their love, in proportion to the little 
time they have left to e;ijoy it: and 
yet their pleasure is without enjoy- 
ment, since none enjoy what they do 
not use. 

217. So that instead of learning to 
leave their great wealth easily, they 
hold it the faster, because they must 
leave it : so sordid is the temper of 
some men. 

218. Where charity keeps pace with 
gain, industry is blessed : but to slave 
to get, and keep it sordidly, is a sin, 
against providence, a vice in govern- 
ment, and an injury to their neigh- 
bors. 

219. Such as they, spend not one- 
fifth of their income ; and, it may be, 
give not one-tenth of what they spend 
to the needy. 
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220. This is the worst sort of idol- 
atry, because there can be no religion 
in it, nor ignorance pleaded in excuse 
of it; and that it wrongs other folks 
that ought to share therein. 

Of the Interest of the Public in our Estates. 

221. Hardly anything is given us 
for ourselves, but the public may 
claim a share with us. But of all we 
call ours, we are most accountable to 
God and the public, for our estates: 
in this we are but stewards; and to 
hoard up all to ourselves is great in- 
justice, as well as ingratitude. 

222. If all men were so &.r tenants 
to the public, that the superfluities 
of gain and expense were applied to 
the exigencies thereof, it would put 
an end to taxes, leave not a beggar, 
and make the greatest bank for national 
trade in Europe. 

223. It is a judgment upon us, as 
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Well as weakness, though we will not 
see it, to begin at the wrong end. 

224. If the taxes we give are not to 
maintain pride, I am sure there would 
be less, if pride were made a tax to 
the government. 

225. I confess I have wondered that 
so. many lawful and useful things are 
excised by laws, and pride left to reign 
free over* them and the public. 

226. But, since people are more 
afraid of the laws of man than of God, 
because their punishment seems to be 
nearest, I know not how magistrates 
can be excused in their suffering such 
excess with impunity. 

227. Our noble English patriarchs, 
as well as patriots, were so sensible 
of this evil, that they made several 
excellent laws, commonly called sump- 
tuary, to forbid, at leasi; limits the 
pride of the people ^ and, because the 
execution of them would be our inter- 
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est and honor, their neglect must be 
our just reproach and loss. 

228. It is but reasonable that the 
punishment of pride and excess should 
help to support the government; since 
it must otherwise inevitably be ruined 
by them. 

229. But some say, " It ruins trade, 
and will make the poor burdensome 
to the public;" but if such trade, in 
consequence, ruins the kingdom, is it 
not time to ruin that trade? Is mod- 
eration no part of our duty, and is 
temperance an enemy to government? 

230. He is a Judas, that will get 
money by anything. 

231. To wink at a trade that effem- 
inates the people, and invades the 
ancient discipline of the kingdom, is 
a crime capital, and to be severely 
punished, instead of being excused, 
by the magistrate. 

282. Is there no better employment 
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for the poor than luxury ? Miserable 
nation ! 

233. What did they before they fell 
into these forbidden methods? Is 
there not land enough in England to 
cultivate, and more and better manu- 
factures to be made? 

234. Have we no room for them in 
our plantations, about things that may 
augment trade, without luxury? 

285. In short, let pride pay, and 
excess be well excised ; and if that will 
not cure the people, it will help to 
keep the kingdom. 

The Vain Man. 

236. But a vain man is a nauseous 
creature: he is so full of himself, that 
he has no room for anything else, be 
it ever so good or deserving. 

237. It is I, at every turn, that does 
this, or can do thai And as he 
abounds in his comparisons, so he is 
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sure to give himself the better of 
everybody else ; according to the pro- 
verb, "All his geese are swans." 

238. They are certainly to be pitied 
that can be so much mistaken at 
home. 

239. And yet I have sometimes 
thought, that such people are, in a 
sort, happy, that nothing can put 
out of countenance with themselves, 
though they neither have nor merit 
other people's. 

240. But, at the same time, one 
would wonder they should not feel the 
blows they give themselves, or get from 
others, for this intolerable and ridicu- 
lous temper ; nor show any concern at 
that which makes others blush for, as 
well as at them ; viz., their unreason- 
able assurance. 

241. To be a man's own fool is bad 
enough; but the vain man is every- 
body's. 
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242. This silly disposition comes of 
a mixture of ignorance, confidence, 
and pride: and as there is more or less 
of the last, so it is more or less offen- 
sive, or entertaining. 

243. And yet, perhaps, the worst 
part of this vanity is its unteachable- 
ness. Tell it anything, and it has 
known it long ago ; and out-runs infor- 
mation and instruction, or else proudly 
puffs at it. 

244. Whereas the greatest under- 
standings doubt most, are readiest to 
learn, and least pleased with them- 
selves ; this, with nobody else. 

245. For though they stand on higher 
ground, and so see farther than their 
neighbors, they are yet humbled by 
their prospect, since it shows them 
something so much higher, and above 
their reach. 

246. And truly then it is that sense 
. 12 
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shines with the greatest beftuty, wh6n 
it is set in humility. 

247. An humble able riaati is a jfeWel 
lifrorth a kingdom : it is often saved by 
him, as Solomon's poor wise man did 
the city. 

248. May #e hare mor^ of thein, or 
less need of them. 

The Conformist. 

249. It is reasonable to concur where 
conscience does not forbid a compli- 
ance ; for conformity is at least a civil 
virtue. 

250. But we should only press it in 
necessaries ; the rest may prove a snare 
or temptation to break society. 

251. But, above all, it is a weakness 
in religion and government, where it is 
carried to things of an indifferent na- 
ture ; since, besides that it makes way 
for scruples, liberty is always the price 
of it. 

252. Such conformists have little to 
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boast of, and therefore the less reason 
to reproach others that have more 
lalitiiae. 

253. And yet the latitiidinarian that 
I love, is one that is only so in charity ; 
for the freedom I recommend is no 
scepticism in judgment, and much less 
so in practice. 

Thd Obllgatidns of Qndat Meh to 
Almighty God. 

254. It s^ems but feasonjible that 
those whom God has distinguished 
from others by his goodness, should 
distinguish themselves to him by theit 
gratitudiB. 

255. For though h6 has made Of oh6 
blood all nations, he has riot ranged or 
dignified them upon the level, but in a 
sort of subordination and dependency. 

256. If we look upwards, we find it 
in the heavens, where the planets have 
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their several degrees of glory ; and so 
the other stars, of magnitude and lustre. 

257. If we look upon the earth, we 
see it among the trees of the wood, 
from the cedar to the bramble ; among 
the fishes, from the leviathan to the 
sprat; in the air, among the birds, from 
the eagle to the sparrow; among the 
beasts, from the lion to the cat ; and 
among mankind, from the king to the 
scavenger. 

258. Our great men, doubtless, were 
designed, by the wise framer of the 
world, for our religious, moral, and 
politic planets; for lights and direc- 
tions to the lower ranks of the numer- 
ous company of their own kind, both 
in precepts and examples; and they 
are well paid for their pains too, who 
have the honor and service of their fel- 
low-creatures, and the marrow and fat 
of the earth for their share. 
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259. But is it not a most unaccount- 
able folly, that men should be proud 
of the providences that should humble 
them ; or think the better of themselves, 
instead of him that raised them so 
much above the level ; or of being so 
in their lives, in return of his extra- 
ordinary favors ? 

260. But it is but too near a kin to 
us, to think no farther than ourselves, 
either in the acquisition, or use, of our 
wealth and greatness : when, alas ! they 
are the preferments of heaven, to try 
our wisdom, bounty and gratitude. 

261. It is a dangerous perversion of 
the end of providence, to consume the 
time, power, and wealth, he has given 
us above other men, to gratify our sor- 
did passions, instead of playing the 
good stewards, to the honor of our 
great benefactor, and the good of our 
fellow-creatures. 



^2 9f^Lmyriom Am MXWP. 

!^2. But it is 9SX ^jy|b||c^ too ; since 
those higher ran^s ^ i^m are but the 
trustees of heave^i, fo^r the benefit pf 
lesser mortals : f1>o, as minprs, are en- 
^tled to qU their c^xe and provision. 

263. Fpr though God Imsi dignified 
some men above th^ei^ brethren, it 
never was to serve tbeir pleasuirea ; 
but that they flight tak,e pleasure to 
serve th^ public. 

264. For this caus^ doubtless^ it 
was that they were raised ^b^vp necee- 
sity, or p-ny trouble ifi live, that they 
might have v^QS^Q tiipo^e a^4 ability \o 
care for oxher^ : f^d it is certain, where 
that use i^ not xxia^^ of the bounti^ 
of providence, they a^e embe^^zled ai^d 
wasted. 

265. It has often struck me yrith a 
serious reflection, when I have ob- 
served the great in^uality of the 
world; that one m^j^ ahoul4 have 
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such Qumb^rs of his fellowrcreatures 
\Q wait upon him, who bi^ve souls to 
be Slaved as well ^ b^; and this not 
for business, but state, Certainly a 
poor employment of bis mpxiey, and a 
worae of their time. 

266» But that apy one man should 
ip^ke work (or so many, or rather 
]ceep them from work to make up a 
train, has a levity or luxury in it very 
reprovable, both in religion and gov- 
ariament, 

207, 3ut even in allowable services, 
it hm an bumbling coi^ideration, and 
wbat should raise the thankfulness of 
the gre^t men to him whp that so 
Qiucb bettered their circumstances; 
and moderate the use of their domin- 
ion over those of theiy own kind. 

268. When the poor Indians hear us 
call any of our family by the name of 
servants, they cry out, " What ! call 
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brethren servants! we call our dogs 
servants, but never men." The moral 
certainly can do us no harm, but may 
instruct us to abate our height, and 
narrow our state and attendance. 

269. And what has been said of 
their excess may, in some measure, be 
applied to other branches of luxury, 
that set ill examples to the lesser 
world, and rob the needy of their 
pensions. 

270. God Almighty touch the hearts 
of our grandees with a sense of his dis- 
tinguished goodness, and the true end 
of it ; that they may better distinguish 
themselves in their conduct, to the 
glory of him tiiat has thus liberally 
preferred them, and to the benefit of 
their fellow-creatures ! 

Of Refining upon other Men's Actions or 

Interests. 

271. This seems to be the master- 
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piece of our politicians; but nobody 
shoots more at random than those re- 
finers. 

272. A perfect lottery, and mere haz- 
ard ! since the true spring of the actions 
of men is as invisible as their hearts ; 
and so are their thoughts too, of their 
several interests. 

273. He that judges of other men by 
himself does not always hit the mark ; 
because all men have not the same 
capacity, nor passions in interest 

274. If an able man refines upon the 
proceedings of an ordinary capacity, 
according to his own, he must ever 
miss it : but much more the ordinary 
man, when he shall pretend to specu- 
late the motives to the able man's 
actions: for the able man deceives 
himself by making the other wiser 
than he is in the reason of his con- 
duct; and the ordinary man makes 
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himself so, in presmaing to judg^ pf 
the reaaoAS of the abler man's mo- 
tions. 

275. Jt ia, in short, a wood, a maze ; 
find of nothii^g are w€ more uncertain, 
por in anything do we oftener befool 
Qurselves. 

276. The mischiefs are many that 
follow this humor, and dangerous ; for 
iB^en misguide themselves, aot upon 
lalse measures, and meet frequently 
with misoUeyous disappointments. 

277. It excludes all confidence in 
iDomirierce ; allows of no such thing as 
% principle in practice ; supposes every 
man to act upon other reasons than 
what appear; and that there is no 
such thing as uprightness or sincerity 
among mankind: a trick, instead of 
l^uth. 

278. Neither allowing nature, nor re- 
ligion, l>ut some worldly turn or ad- 
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yftut^^Oj U> bjB the tru^, tiiiB hidden 
i^cxtiye o>f ^1 jpaej^L. 

279. It is hf^rd tq expyesp its v^nchar- 
itablene^s, a^ well ^ uoce^t^ty ; and 
has more of vanity than benefit in it. 

280. Thia, fooliah quality gives a 
hgc^ field; but let what I have said, 
serve for tl^is time. 

Of Charity. 

281. Charity has various senses, but 
is excellent in all of them. 

282. It imports, first, the commis- 
eration of the poor and unhappy of 
mankind, and extends an helping- 
hand to mend their condition. 

283. They that feel nothing of this 
are, at best, not above half of kin to 
human race ; since they must have no 
bowels, which makes such an essential 
part thereof, who have no more nature. 

284. A man ! and yet not have the 
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feeling of the wants or needs of his own 
flesh and blood; a monster rather! 
and may he never be suffered to prop- 
agate such an unnatural stock in the 
world ! 

285. Such an uncharitableness spoils 
the best gains ; and two to one but it 
entails a curse upon the possessors. 

286. Nor can we expect to be heard 
of God in our prayers, that turn the 
deaf ear to the petitions of the dis- 
tressed amongst our fellow-creatures. 

287. God sends the poor to try us ; 
as well as he tries them by being such : 
and he that refuses them a little, out 
of the great deal that God has given 
him, lays up poverty in store for his 
own posterity. 

288. I will not say these works are 
meritorious, but I dare say they are 
acceptable, and go not without their 
reward; though to humble us in our 
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fulness, and liberality too, we only 
give what is given us to give, as well 
as to use : for if we ourselves are not 
our own, less is that so which God has 
entrusted us with. 

289. Next, charity makes the best 
construction of things and persons; 
and is so far from being an evil spy, a 
back-biter, or a detractor, that it ex- 
cuses, weakness, extenuates miscar- 
riages, makes the beet of everything, 
forgives everybody, serves all and 
hopes to the end. 

290. It moderates extremes, is always 
for expedients, labors to accommodate 
differences, and had rather suffer than 
revenge: and is so far from exacting 
the utmost farthing, that it had rather 
lose, than seek its own violently. 

291. As it acts freely, so zealously 
too ; but it is always to do good, for it 
hurts nobody. 
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292. An uniyersiBd remedy agiunst dis- 
ccR'd, and an holy cement for mankind. 

293. And lastly, it is love k> God and 
the brethren, which raises thb toul 
above all worldly considerations ; arid 
as it gives a taste of heaven upon earth , 
so it is heaven, in the fulness of it, to 
the truly charitable here. 

294. This is the noblest sense chai*^ 
ity has : after which all should pres^j 
as that " more excellent way." 

295. Nay, most excellent: foi^ aS 
faith, hope, and charity, were the mxft6 
excelleht way that the great apostle 
discovered to the Christians ; (too apt 
to stick in outward gifts and church 
performances) so, of that better way, 
he preferred charity as the best part, 
because it would outlast the rest and 
abid6 forever. 

296. Wherefore a man can never bef 
a true and good Christian without 
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charity, eVen in the Idwest sense o^ it; 
arid yet he may have that pAi*t thei^eof, 
and still be lione of the apostle's true 
Christian: sitice he tells Us, "That 
though We should give all out goods to 
the poor, arid want eharity (in her 
othet and highet eienl^) it would 
pfofit us nothing." 

297. Nay, "Though we had all 
tongues, all knowledge, and even gifts 
of prophecy, and were preachers to 
others, aye, and had zeal enough to 
give our bodies to be burned; yet if 
we wanted charity, it would not avail 
us for salvation." 

298. It seems it was his (and indeed 
ought to be our) "Unum necessarium," 
or the "One thing needful;" which 
our Saviour attributed to Mary, in pre- 
ference to her sister Martha, that seems 
not to have wanted the lesser parts of 
charity. 
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299. Would to God this divine vir- 
tue were more implanted and diffused 
among mankind, the pretenders to 
Christianity especially : and we should 
certainly mind piety more than con- 
troversy ; and exercise love and com- 
passion, instead of censuring and per^ 
secuting one another, in any manner 
whatsoever. 



THE END. 
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